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What Can Exposition Press Do for the Author 
of an UNPUBLISHED Manuscript? 


The numerous success stories in our files clearly indicate why so 
many authors, editors and critics regard Exposition as the most 
imaginative, daring and enterprising publisher in the subsidy field. 
The degree of acceptance and recognition we have brought to so 
many writers and the reputation we now hold in the literary world 
are unparalleled in the history of publishing. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS ABOUT°EXPOSITION 


Chicago Sun-Times: “Edward Uhlan is the spearhead of the clean-up move- 
ment in ‘subsidy’ publishing.” 

Los Angeles Herald Express: “Uhlan has brought honesty and fair deal- 
ing to the neglected field of self-subsidized publishing.” 

Dallas Times Herald: “Uhlan lands blow upon blow in the solar plexus of 
the dishonest subsidy publisher, and outlines a néat yardstick by which 
authors can measure the quality of the firm with which they are or might 
be dealing.” 

Artesian: “A subsidy publisher with integrity and heart.” 

The Psychiatric : “Exposition has published more than one book 
of literary, sociologic or scientific merit, as this reviewer can testify.” 


But in all fairness to the writer seeking a book publisher, we feel 
he is entitled to hear from the very people who selected Exposition 
to publish their work. Therefore, we quote directly from three un- 
solicited letters to Edward Uhlan, president of 3 


AN OPEN LETTER TO WRITERS FROM ONE OF 
AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING WRITER-THEOLOGIANS 


Oct. 16, 1957 
Dear Writers: 
When I was asked to make available to a wider read- 
ing public a variety of essays that had been published 
in periodicals or delivered at conferences, I found 
that the regular ‘trade’ publishers were not interested 
in taking such a book. A friend mentioned Exposition. 
I found this organization cooperative in every way, 
interested in the project, Tomorrow’s Faith Today 
(an Exposition-Testament Book), able to produce an 
attractively printed and bound volume, and eager to assist in making it 
known to the church reading public. Their terms were reasonable and their 
contract was adhered to strictly and loyally. 1 can commend Exposition 
Press both to the new author who is seeking publication of a manuscript and 
to the old author, like myself, who has a project which the ordinary ‘trade’ 
will not wish to undertake. 
Sincerely, 
W. Norman Pittenger 


(Editor's Note: The nationally famous Rev. Dr. Pittenger of New York's 
General Theological Seminary has had 19 books published by trade houses 
to date, three of which have been Religious Book Club adoptions.) 
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NEW BROCHURE—FREE 
Read the complete story of 20 years of successful subsidy 
publishing in our illustrated brochure, YOU CAN PUBLISH 
YOUR BOOK. Contains information for writers and details” 


of our subsidy plan which has enabled over 2,000 writers to 


publish their books. Write for your free copy toda 


HOW RUTH STOUT EARNED $5,850 IN TWO YEARS! 


August 19, 1957 

Dear Ed Uhlan: 
Our little “Green Thumb” book is two years old today. 
I don’t know what it has done for you, but here is what 
it has done for — and to — me: 

1. I have joined the ranks of the nouveaux riches. 

2. I am famous and renowned. 
In royalties, over and above the amount I gave you 
to publish the book, I have received $2,235.45. That 
is all profit. I have also received the following: 
For lectures to garden clubs and other organizations 
For newspaper column ‘ 
For books I have sold at lectures, by mail and to visitors 770.00 
Teaching gardening in a country day school 80.00 
My expenses for all these goings-on were not high. Let us say roughly $200.00 
and I have a clear profit of $5,850.45. Not bad for a 73-year-old! I've received 
over 1,000 letters from every state in the Union and 15 foreign countries. 
Here in Redding, Conn., there are quite a few writers. I imagine they felt 
secretly superior and sorry for me when I subsidized my book, while they have 
“trade” publishers. Now, when we compare notes and they find that the 
author who subsidizes his book can make more money than the one who 
doesn't, they are just faintly green with envy. 
I have not put on paper before what my little book has done for me. I'm 
grateful to you and your staff. You all take such a friendly interest that, besides 
getting rich and famous, I'm having lots of fun. 

Best to you all, 
Ruth 


HOW DICK SNYDER AVERAGES $50 WEEKLY 
IN ADDITIONAL INCOME! 
June 24, 1957 
af Dear Mr. Uhlan: 


tyro Ce Three years ago you published my first book, “Deco- 
. rating Cakes for Fun and Profit.” 


$945.00 
730.00 


The thousands of fan letters which have poured in 
indicate the impact that authorship has made on our 
lives. The books have been profitable in a financial 
way, too. After ALL our expenses our income was as 
follows: seven royalty checks totaling $6,186.00; sale 
of 150 free books, $600; gift value of 50 free books, 
$120; profit of 40% on 250 books bought from pub- 
lisher and sold to students, $400 — for a total of 
$5,053.60. 

This left us a net profit of $3,768.00. 

I know that the only way a special book like mine can be published is the 
subsidy way; the author and the publisher share the risks and the profits. But 
what is more important is that subsequent editions pay us 20%. This is double 
the royalty that most authors receive. 

Two years ago you published our “27 Special Creations for Cake Decorators,” 
a $1.00 supplement with no subsidy required from us. 

A conservative estimate of our royalties from here on is about $1,200 a year. 
Our books have also brought additional students to our private school, and 
therefore additional income of at least $1,000 more a year in profit. It could 
be more. 

Of course, there are many satisfactions that can't be measured in money: 
new friends, prestige, and knowing you are filling a need. 

To have all these satisfactions, and income too, is just that much more wonder- 
ful and difficult to believe. We wanted you to know how much we appreciate 
your having made such miraculous things possible. 

Sincerely, 

Richard V. Snyder 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT EVALUATED PROMPTLY 


No matter what type of manuscript you have written, fiction 
or nonfiction, submit it to us now for a prompt and free editorial 


Avutior & JTOURNATIST 


LATE BULLETINS! 
Ruth Stout, sister of famed mystery writer Rex Stout (former 
president of The Auth ue of America) bas just signed 
a contract wtih Exposi ij _ @ “Green 
Thumb’s” continually ¢ 
edition sellout and 
faith io his publishers goes beyon 
He has signed with Exposition to publish his third pook. - 
publication sales on «65 Buttercream Flowers” have just reached 
the 1,000 mark. Additional advance orders are expected follow- 
ing pnard-hitting direct mail advertising campaig™ (in which ' 
30,000 circulars are being mailed to choice lists). @ “Decorating 
Cakes for Fun & profit” is now in its 4th edition and still selling 
strongly! 
tion 
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First 2 Stories Bring $255 


“Before completing the course,’ writes 
Adam B. Aretz of Tarentum, Pa., “I sold 
two stories: one for $110, the other for 
$145. They were punched out on a bor- 
rowed typewriter, a two-bit dictionary on 
one side, the Palmer lessons on the other. 
When the going got tough, | turned to the 
lessons. The answer was there. Luck? Plenty 


of it. But with the continued help | am 
receiving from Palmer, | know I'll be lucky 
again.” 


How to Make Crime Pay 


Free Offer Shows How 
We Can Help YOU Succeed 


You don’t have to be a mystery fan to recognize the 
consistent popularity of such stories. The largest, highest 
pay magazines publish lots of them. Both hard cover 
books and pocket books use a high percentage of myster- 
ies. As for TV and radio—research proves they are tops 
in popularity. 

Furthermore, publishers and script editors are con- 
stantly searching for more writers, new writers, more 
good suspense stories—opportunities for you, as a writer, 
to make money writing especially in this field. 

The basic elements in mystery writing are the very 
elements in Palmer Fiction Training that have helped 
Palmer students succeed for 40 years. 


Write It Right—And It'll Sell 

Never were editors more eager to buy. They would 
rather buy than reject. Why? Because their salaries 
depend upon finding good material. 
If your material is not selling or paying enough, it 
may not be because you lack talent, but that you lack 
technique or the ability to put human interest into your 
work. 
How to acquire technique—how to create human in- 
terest—these are the unique features of Palmer Training. 
For 40 years, Palmer home study training has helped 
hundreds of new as well as established writers find the 
most direct road to recognition and profit through fiction 
training. 


First Story Brings $110 

“I sold a story to Detective Story, ‘The Tale of the 
Siamese Cat,’ for $110. I want you to know that all the 
patience, kindness, and helpfulness to me while I was 
taking your course was not in vain.”—Alma T. Leaver- 
ton, Chicago. 


Send for Free Book 


Learn for yourself how Palmer’s professional writer- 
instructors can help you put life, action, real salability 
into your stories. Send today for FREE Typical Lesson 
Package with actual writing assignments, plus a 40-page 
book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” describing 
your opportunities as a writer. No obligation. No sales- 
man will call. Send for your Free Book and Lesson 
today! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Only School of Writing Accredited 
By National Home Study Council 


Since 1917 
N. Sycamore 


1680 Approved 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-58 | for Veterans 


Mail This Coupon or Send Postcard 


Poimer Institute of Authorship 
N. Sycamore 
28, Calif., Desk G-58 
Please send me free lesson package and 40-page book, 


explaining how you help new writers get started and 
experienced writers increase their income. 


The Art 
of Writing 
Salable 

Stories 


Mr. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
City Zone State 
Please print clearly Veterans: Check here 4 
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AUTHORS 


@If you have a typewritten book MS—on any 
subject — (30,000 words and up) — you are 
cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, FREE, and if accepted 
will be published promptly and adequately. 

@ We are established general Book Publishers 
who have been bringing new writers’ books 
before the public for over thirty-five years. 
We offer you friendly editors and MS read- 
ers; able artists, punctual printers; publici- 
ty and reviews; cataloguing; distribution; 
circulars to the author’s personal mailing 
list. 


Send Your Book NOW 


We will see that it receives every possible 

chance to be published without delay. Many 

titles are published on a subsidy plan, with 

— royalties. If unavailable your MS 

will be returned promptly and carefully. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DorrANCE & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 


Dept. A 
131 North 
20th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
PENNA. 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript represents 
your time, labor and skill. Your book, your 
story or your teleplay will receive every 
consideration; if we think it is salable, we 
will submit it to the most appropriate mar- 
kets on a straight 10% commisson basis in 
event of a sale. 

Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000_____- 
Short stories over 2,000 words__ 


$3.00 
_.. 5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
7.50 
_15.00 


Three acts____ 
Books ______ 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 


Will Lozier 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


What Readers Say 
Sales Real Quicklike 


I have a pernicious habit of loaning my Av J’s 
to other writers who should subscribe to it them- 
selves. As sure as I do, that is the very issue I’m 
going to need long before it is returned. 

Take the January number. I’m sure that must 
be where I saw the business concerning Bette) 
Homes & Gardens wanting articles on electrical 
wiring, etc. 

Anyway, I queried them. Hot on the query came 
a response. Hot on the response | queried my 
husband, who works in this field. The outcome of 
all this heat was that I sold them four short 
articles for a very tidy little sum and later may 
be able to connect with an outline for a longer 
piece, for which, as of now, they do not have 
room. To clarify the outline. I sent it to them. 
They are holding it. 

This is not the first time I’ve had good luck 
from picking up these tips, real quicklike. Thank 
you. 

HELEN MITCHELL 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


Complains of Religious Magazines 

You can do your subscribers a great service if 
you will, by reminding the editors of the various 
markets listed in your magazine that four months 
is much, much too long to keep manuscripts— 
then return them. 

That was my experience just today, and I am 
provoked about it! Not only were my timely 
manuscripts held too long, they were clipped to- 
gether with an old rusty clip, which would neces- 
sitate a rewriting, even if there were still time to 
send them out again. 

You have suggested in dA&J several times that 
church and Sunday school papers were a good 
place for writers to begin. While I am not exactly 
a novice in this work, having had several articles 
published in other magazines, I disagree with you, 
for I have had slow treatment from practically all 
the religious publications, except Together and 
Christian Herald. They have been extremely fast 
and courteous. 

I just wanted to bring this matter to your at- 
tention, hoping that an article in your widely 
read magazine would bring better results in the 
future. I have talked to a good many other writers 
and they are mostly of the same opinion. 

MAURINE CLEMENTS 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


The Decision-Making Writer 

Psychologists have decided that decision-making 
is the highest (at least most complex of the human 
faculties. If this is true, a writer must be regarded 
among the loftiest (at least most vexed) of in- 
tellectual workers. 

Who else is so exhaustingly called upon to make 
hair-splitting and head-splitting decisions amid an 
infinite store of words and phrases, variations of 
syntax and structure, endless possibilities of per- 
spective and interpretation? 

And after all this, the writer's decision-making 
faculty must puzzle out where the forthcoming 
may most properly and most profitably be forth- 
going. 

It is a pleasant relief that the decision to renew 
one’s subscription to Author & Journalist, by 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


ps 
TV scripts—One act 
Two acts 
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virtue of Aé&J’s contributions to the easement of 


all this cerebral struggle, decides itself. T L S O R T E 


DoNALD EASTMAN 


White Plains, N. Y. WRITER 


Favor de Explicar, Sr. Braley (0 Dictionary of Early English By Joseph T. Shipley 

iOV Feb- Here are ‘‘forgotten’’ words that Chaucer used, and Spenser 

I enjoyed Barton Braley s remark in the Feb and Shakespeare, that Chatterton and ‘‘Ossian’’ hunted, that 

ruary A&J: “Never mind who tries to get away Sir Walter Scott’ sought to revive. Words from many a quaint 

and curious volume of forgotten lore. $10.00 
with almost-rhymes, they’re wrong . . . Thus you 


rhyme river with shiver—shadow with Eldorado.” A er ‘Eaited by Dagobert D. Runes 


In nearly 300 entries, every literary genre is represented— 
poetry, ga drama, philosophy, belles lettres, and some East- 


I do not write for lucre, but I really felt I had to on tana 
i > > collection generously endowed with unfamiliar gems . 
Ask Braley if an “almost-rhyme” is one that goes af 
with shadow serves a place in every well rounded library’’—John Barkham. 
Saturday Syndicate. $10.00 
I hope he doesn’t feel depressed. We only give the C) Dictionary of New Words By Mary Reifer 
nod with an introduction by Eric Partridge 
TT, j § - the > q A work of scholarly accuracy covering all new words of the 
To pronouncing El Dorado when the a sounds 
rather odd. philologist _ linguist, “put for anyone interested in the every- 
day use of words. $6.00 
Beware of foreign words, my friends! “Twill help Cl depen iio By Lewis Bush 
you reach your goal, A handy comnpendinms to the oud and — Japan, ite histocy, 
> is > arts, literature, folk-lore, customs, religions, etc. ‘or e 
Remembering that this one is pronounced in stator, author, student and general reader: 
Espanol. [] Literary Essays By David Daiches 
Marion L. Boyer A brilliant collection of essays by the internationally known 
. ee ee scholar and critic, covering a wide range of literary subjects, 
Curundu, Canal Zone from Shakespeare to Whitman to modern American criticism. 
. [] Language as Choice and Chance By G. Herdan 
Laff Luncheons Resuming 3 The occasional statistical treatment of language data is not 
The “Laff Luncheons” are being resumed in no 
New York City under the sponsorship of the Na- and engineering journals, has been attempted. Dr. Herdan, 
I lecturer in Statistics at the University of Bristol, England 
tional Association of Gagwriters, Humor Societies here aims at providing a systematic exposition of the quanti- 
of America, Comedy Workshop, and Comedy Re- 
ay ‘everv e Principles of Semantics By St n Ullmann 
pertory Theater, on the third Saturday of every study of af the 
month, beginning May 17, at Rosoff's Restaurant, liveliest branches of linguistics, and is also of direct interest to 
philosophers, psychologists and others concerned with language. 
147 W. 43rd St., New York. In this book, Professor Ullmann re-examines the concept of 
ist ambiguity, changes of meaning, the structure of the vocabu- 
markets, humor merchandising, and humor know lary, the which govern the 
how, the Fun Festival will feature comedians and of words. $10.00 
comedy writers in round-table discussions. Dictionary of DR ed 
are ate gobert D. Runes itor 
\ isitors to New York City are invited to make 
reservations through me to attend. in exposition, objective in viewpoint and authoritative, is in- 
valuable for the teacher, the student, or the layman. $6.00 


Gmece Laws Concise Dictionary of American Literature 


O. Box 835 : 

O. Box By Robert F. Richards 

Grand Central Station A concise and comprehensive dictionary of all important 

New York 17. N. Y American writers by an established teacher in the field and 

New Yor 4, N.Y. former staff member of the University of Colorado Writers’ 
Conference. With 25 Portrait Illustrations $5.00 


() Dictionary of American Proverbs 


No More Magazines Compiled by David Kin 


My supply of foreign magazines is exhausted, With a Preface by Mark Van Doren 
and I have no more to send to writers as offered The wisdom of many and wit of one, as Mr. Kin’s enjoy- 
. J ab'e book makes clear, deal with the common denominators 
in the March AG]. of human experience. $6.00 


R. W. CorriGan [] Dictionary of American Maxims 
Compiled by David Kin 

With an Introduction by J. Donald Adams 

Pi work a iding leaders’ of 
H of great thoughts, expres y the outstanding ers 0 

Out of This World America from the 17th century to our days. $7.50 


Your magazine is simply ‘out of this world.” | [) Dictionary of Anthropology By Charles Winick 


Smethport, Pa. 


just couldn’t live without it. I read every word, The Dictionary of Anthropology is a comprehensive explica- 
‘ A - 4 tion of basic terms and concepts of archaeology, cultural an- 
sometimes over and over. And I am still learning thropology, linguistics, and physical anthropology 
from the experiences of others. e author is on the staff of Rochester University. $10.00 
Pocket Encyclopedia of Atomic Energy 
By Frank Gaynor 
Hawarden, lowa More than 2,000 entries defining and explaining concepts and 


terms in nuclear physics and atomic energy make this volume 
a vital handbook for all those concerned with atomic ear 
7.50 


Help from Farrar’s Book fllustrations, charts, tables. 
You will be interested and your readers may C] Concise Dictionary of American Grammar and 
fit f Usage By Robert C. Whitford, James R. Foster 
profit from my recent experience from reading nThis work presents, in alphabetical ordér, » double guide to 
ony e proper use of the merican language. rot. tfor is 
Larston Farrar’s: How to Make $18,000 a Year Dean of the Pratt Institute. Prof. Foster is with Long Island 
Free-Lance Writing. University $4.50 
A suggestion in that book gave me an idea (Dictionary of Word Origins By Joseph T. Shipley 
This authoritative reference work contains thousands of 
which prompted me to outline a story covering a fascinating word histories which relate the stories behind the 
series of incidents involving the product of a vores WeEXPEDITE SHIPMENT BY PREPAYMENT 


nationwide company located here in Atlanta. PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


The dealer development department of the 
company liked the idea and referred it to the 15 East 40th St., Dept. A-168 


editor of the company magazine who in turn New York 16, N. 
bought the article and paid me $50 for it. 


May, 1958 


The original idea, the roughing in of the out- 
line, and the development and presentation of the 
story were all direct results of my reaction to the 
contents of Mr. Farrar’s book. 

The editor who bought my article is also an 
ofhcer of the company. He told me that prior to 
the purchase of my article he had never bought a 
story from a writer outside the ranks of the com- 
pany. 

Juttan M. LONGLEY 
Adanta, Ga. 


New Members Wanted 
The Writers Club of New York City is seeking 
new members. 
Our members are of all ages and are interested 
in writing. We don’t care if the writer has sold 
anything or not, just so he or she is really work- 
ing at his writing and not just dreaming. 
At our meetings we exchange market tips, dis- 
cuss each other’s work and talk shop. Our meet- 
ings are held on those Sunday evenings which are 
most convenient to the majority of our members. 
Anyone interested should send us a brief letter 
giving us a few details about himself and_ his 
writing. If published, he should include a tear 
sheet. If unpublished, he should include a rep- 
resentative sample of his writing. 
ALFRED K. ALLAN 
President 

1685 Ocean Ave., 

Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 


Supporting the Post Office 

Today I received by first copy of AvJ. I sat 
down and read it from cover to cover and felt 
that I should say “thank you.” 

I write fillers—no sales yet, but every time I see 
a postman, I have a warm feeling because I’m 
helping to support the whole postal department 
as my fillers fly back and forth in the mail. 

OrA DELL McGLasson 

San Bernardino, Calif. 


Wisconsin Writers to Meet 

The Wisconsin Regional Writers Association 
will hold its spring conference at the Hotel Raulf, 
Portage, Wis., Sunday, May 4, beginning at 9:30 
a.m. All Wisconsin writers and affiliated club 
members are invited. Fee, $3 including lunch. 


Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


This most modern teaching method makes it 
possible for you to write more easily, joyously, 
in the full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. PRACTICAL MAGAZINE WRIT- 
ING is the new, totally different way of stim- 
ulating and developing writing ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional 
writing you can do best, and then to write 
articles, stories, verse, TV plays, etc., according 
to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay . . . to express yourself with freshness 
and vitality . . . the qualities editors want. 


As never before, you will discover new usable 
ideas. You will write instead of dream about it. 
And amazingly, you will find more energy for 
writing, progress will be much easier. 


REALLY CONSTRUCTIVE HELP 


You carefully pointed out wherein the sus- 
pense and action stories, submitted for assign- 
ments, would fail to please editors. | rewrote 
both, strengthening them as you suggested, and 
both then sold. That was certainly constructive 
criticism!—EDITH K. NORRIS, New York, N.Y. 
FREE ed from a course. Send today for 

the free booklet, ‘“Your Way to 


Successful Authorship,’’ that tells you about 
this new plan. 


Get EVERYTHING you ever want- 


Use This Convenient Coupon 
The Simplified Training Course 
1817 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me the free booklet; no cost or 
obligation. 


Address __- 


Sook Writing 


do it for you. 


When you write your first book you will need some profes- 
sional help, and you get such help from an author who writes 
books of his own. | have been coaching writers into print for 
two decades. | shall be doing it this year and the next. | can 


Write for my free descriptive folder entitled Book Writing 
Help. It tells you what | do and how we get started. 


CHARLES CARSON, Consultant 


Post Office Box 638-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Books for Writers 


In this department are reviews of new books of 
special interest to writers. As a service to its read- 
ers, Author & Journalist will supply any of these 
books at the published price postpaid. Send order 
with remittance to Author & Journalist, 1373 Na- 
tional Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansas. 


EpITING THE SMALL MAGAZINE, by Rowena Fer- 
guson. Columbia University Press. 286 pages. 
$4.50. 

An excellent manual for anyone plunged into 
the problem of producing a magazine for an 
organization or institution without previous pub- 
lishing experience. 

The author starts from scratch, explaining 
editorial, layout, design, and printing problems so 
clearly that any intelligent reader should be able 
to cope with them. Many of the suggestions will 
be useful reminders for the editor of any non- 
commercial magazine. 


How To WritE TELEVISION CoMepby, edited by 
Irving Settel. The Writer, Inc. 210 pages. $4. 
Of 380 hours of network TV programs a month, 

239], Mr. Settel points out, are comedy. That's a 

sizable chunk—and probably would be even big- 

ger if more and better material were available. 

If you can make people laugh with your writing, 

the field offers you an opportunity. 


How to Write Television Comedy is the only 
comprehensive book on the subject. It analyzes 
the six types of TV comedy—gag, slapstick, dramat- 
ic, musical, situation, and stunt. Experts—such as 
Art Henley, Sydney Reznick, Bob Howard, Eric 
Heath, Anne Howard Bailey—contribute illumi- 
nating chapters on techniques and marketing. The 
book contains five varied comedy scripts as they 
were actually presented. 

Irving Settel, the editor, has long been associated 
with TV as writer, editor, and consultant. He and 
his associates in the volume speak with authority. 
They speak likewise with understanding and com- 
mon sense. 


THe Writer’s HANDBOOK, 1958 RevisED EbITIon, 
edited by A. S. Burack. The Writer, Inc. 670 
pages. $5.95. 

For years Mr. Burack’s annual volume has been 
the best work of its kind available to writers. This 
year it maintains its always high standard. 

The 80-odd articles by writers, editors, and lit- 
erary agents offer a nice balance between the 
creative and the merely popular, producing a 
clear picture of the current writing scene. 

There are more than 100 pages of classified 
manuscript market lists. During the time nec- 


essarily consumed in producing a bound volume, 
some of the markets listed have disappeared or 
changed—but that is inevitable. 


Writing talent, properly directed and developed— 
with some help from the writers themselves—has 
brought NYS students: 

A, An $8,000 writing award... 6 

prizes . . . 3 job offers. (Mich.) 

B. A sale to the SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST (when the student was 
half through the course.) (Calif.) 

3 best sellers, a book club choice 
and oa Pulitzer Prize. (Kentucky) 
Over 700 sales to leading markets 


WHAT’S YOUR GIFT FOR WRITING 
DOING FOR YOU? 


literary agent who directs the work in NYS. 
every 
talked to editors and publishers, counselled professionals, 
and helped beginners. 
100,000 questions put to him by writers. 


FOR N.Y.S. STUDENTS ONLY 
A Great Book On Writing 
That Took 25 Years to Produce 


This book was written by the internationally known 
Practically 
business day for the past 25 years this man has 


In 25 years he has answered over 


You couldn’t buy that experience. How many people 


co you know who have experience even remotely approach- 
ing his? 
student, can you obtain the distillation of this 25 years 
of vastly varied experience in a brilliant new book running 


And yet, as an NYS student, and only as an NYS 


to over 150,000 words, and covering anything you'll ever 
need to know for your own writing career. 25 years as an 


including top slicks. (Calif.) 
active agent, publisher, editor, writer and teacher! And 


Over 100 magazine sales. (Wash., 
D.C.) 

A first sale, just made, for an NYS 
student . . . (South Africa!) 


These of course are outstanding examples. 
We do not claim that everybody who takes 
our course enjoys such immediate and re- 
markable success. But... we can help your 
writing talent as we helped these talents and 
many others by the NYS complete training 
in fiction, non-fiction and TV. In NYS you 
will work personally with successful authors 
and editors known to you by name and your 
salable scripts will be marketed on a profes- 
sional basis by an internationally known lit- 
erary agent acquainted not only with all 
editors in this country but known personally 
to editors and publishers in London, Paris 
and Rome. 
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all this experience, in one generous oversized book—yours 
Free as an NYS student. 


_SEND THIS COUPON TODAY _ 


Dept. 295 

THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 

2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Send me, at no obligation, your FREE 

booklet WRITING FOR A WELL- 

PAYING CAREER. 

Name 

Address 

Zone____ State 
Licensed by the State of New York 


(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will 
call.) 


— 
pie 
et 
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pe ger’ | 
you and 
just | 
out and ane | | 
| 


Joun 


how make 


=| money in 


KNOCKED FOR A LooP 


SMLA, which places over 6,000 manuscripts of all types for its clients each year, includes many 
hundreds of book-manuscript sales in this total. Some typical books placed by SMLA are shown above. 


We'll be happy to see—and sell—some of YOUR material. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give you spe- 
cific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; $5 for 15- minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half- hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, 
$20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 


Comment on Scott Meredith's best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


“, .. the author knows pretty much everything there is to know about the writing business, 
and in this book covers the field thoroughly . . .” 


—The New York Times 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $3.00 
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AT AGE 66. MY FIRST BOOK 


By FerRN M. CREHAN 


é 

INCE my sixtieth birthday, when I first started 
S seriously to try to be a writer, I have accumu- 

lated an imposing collection of rejection slips. 
The reasons checked for the return of a manu- 
script have been many and varied, but so far not 
one has said. “You're too old.’ Not one editor 
has asked my age before accepting one. Writing, 
thank goodness, is an occupation that knows no 
age limits. 

How often I’ve heard some elderly person say, 
as he recalled something interesting or unusual in 
the past, “It would make a book if I could write 
it.” If you can tell it, how do you know you can't 
write it? It is surely worth a try. Older people 
have more time and fewer distractions and I feel 
sure that many of them could produce salable ma- 
terial if they'd put their thoughts on paper. My 
own experience is a case in point. 

March 17 of 1958 meant much more than just 
St. Patrick’s Day to me. On that day, just two 
months before | was 66, my first book was pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Company. The Days Be- 
fore Yesterday is not only my first published book; 
it is also my first attempt at such an ambitious pro- 
ject. To be absolutely frank, I didn’t have a book 
in mind when I started writing it in the first place. 


Left a widow with a family six years after her 
marriage, Fern Crehan developed her interest in 
writing through her business hobby of raising 
Angora rabbits for their wool. Her first articles 
were about her friends the bunnies. She soon be- 
came editor of the Rex Gossiper, a rabbit journal. 

After resigning this job, Mrs. Crehan quit writ- 
ing for a while but began again in 1953 after re- 
tiring to an old Michigan farm to live among 
horses, dogs, cats, chickens, and two fish-filled lakes. 
Since then her articles have appeared in many 
magazines. Her first book, of which she tells in her 
article, was published this spring, when she was 66 
years old—or, better, young. 
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Like Topsy, it just growed. Nobody is more sur- 
prised than I am. 

If that wasn’t enough glory for one old gal, both 
Family Book Club and People’s Book Club are 


distributing the book to their members. That 
makes a nice four-figure bonus guarantee to me 
in addition to royalties from regular publication. 
Perhaps all this would be just as exciting if I 
were 30 years younger. I doubt it. 

Unlike many writers, I certainly was not born 
with a burning yearning to be a writer. If I had 
been I imagine I would have got around to it be- 
fore I was 40. As it was, I hated English in high 


school, and wrote (very poorly) just enough 
themes and narratives to avoid flunking the 
course. 


A few years after an early marriage, my husband 
died. From that time until my three young daugh- 
ters were grown and in homes of their own, I was 
much too busy trying to make a living to write 
anything except letters to my creditors. In my 
effort to make these convincing I must have de- 
veloped a certain facility with words, for even 
through the terrible depression the wolf never did 
actually beat our door in. 

My early childhood, a very happy one, had been 
spent on my grandparents’ farm in Ohio. I was 
50 before I realized my lifetime dream of having 
a little place in the country again. 

I'd always been an avid reader, and somewhere 
along the line I had added writers’ magazines to 
my favorite material. I had always felt great ad- 
miration for authors and enjoyed reading about 
them but it didn’t occur to me to try to get into 
writing myself. 

Instead, I now started to raise Angora rabbits, 
shearing their wool and selling it to the woolen 
mills. I’d always liked animals, and this was 


profitable as well as pleasant work. At an antique 
shop I found an old spinning wheel and I taught 
myself to spin the silky wool into rather lumpy 
yarn. I subscribed to rabbit magazines because I 


wanted to learn all I could about my pets. Very 
little mention was made of the Angora. 

I felt this was unfair, so one day, in a sudden 
blaze of enthusiasm, I sat down and typed quite a 
lengthy article about the rabbit that did not have 
to be butchered to yield its product. I sent it to 
one of the rabbit magazines. The next issue gave 
my story a full page, complete with byline. Of 
course there was no payment, but who cared? It 
was my story and it was in print! 


[ SCANNED the market lists and found one 
which I thought might like a rabbit story. I was 
receiving more than $12 per pound for first-grade 
wool at that time, so I called my story “White 
Gold.” Country Book bought it, first time out. 

I decided to try another story on the same sub- 
‘ject, but from another angle. This was a story 
about the uses and beauty of rabbit wool which | 
titled “Raise your Mittens!’”” The Woman took 
this one, changing the title to “Run for a Rabbit” 
which I thought was a misnomer—but who was | 
to argue with an editor who sent me a check? I 
received $40 for one story, and $25 for the other. 
This was late in 1943. 

Then, for a time, I was busy with visiting grand- 
children. They all lived in cities and their en- 
joyment of the small farm brought back memories 
that had been dormant for many years. Perhaps 
it is true that as a person gets older he remembers 
more vividly the days of his youth. I remembered 
particularly my colorful grandfather who farmed 
only through necessity, devoting all the time he 
could manage to the training and racing of his 
beloved horses. I had been an only child and 
Gramp had become my favorite companion. 

Perhaps I could write a story about my grand- 
parents and days on the farm. Common Ground 
appeared to be the most likely market and I sent 
the story to editor Margaret Anderson. I wasn't 
too optimistic about this one, so I wasn’t surprised 
when it came back in my self-addressed envelope. 
However, I found a letter enclosed which said that 
while she liked the story, it was spread “too thin 
between Grandpa and Grandma.” She advised me 
to rewrite it, making it about 10% Grandma, and 
90% Grandpa. “Then send it back to me.” 

This wasn’t too hard to do, and I did it. She 
bought it and when the autumn issue of the maga- 
zine appeared, “Grandpa was a Racer’ was part 
of it, complete with amusing line drawings. I de- 
cided that writing was a cinch. I’d do a lot more 
of it. 

Perhaps some family crisis intervened. Perhaps 
I was too busy editing a little rabbit magazine I'd 
helped bring into being. Whatever the reason, | 
didn’t even try to write anything more. 

One spring day in 1946, among the usual cata- 
logues, show reports, etc., that filled my mailbox, 
I found a sizable bound book. I didn’t remove the 
plain paper cover as I casually leafed through it, 
wondering where it had come from, and why. 
Suddenly my eye fell on “Grandpa was a Racer.” 
It was a reprint of my story in Common Ground. 
I removed the jacket to see the title, Current 
Thinking and Writing, while the rest of the plain 
gray cover was liberally sprinkled with names of 
the authors whose works were reprinted therein. 
I'll never forget the moment that I saw my own 
name among the names of real writers such as 
Louis Bromfield, John Steinbeck, Jesse Stuart, 
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Sinclair Lewis, John Gunther, Ernie Pyle, and 
others of like fame. I was alone at the time but I 
laughed until I was almost ill. 

I found that the book was a sort of anthology, 
published by Appleton, and compiled by two Eng- 
lish professors. I’ve never been sure whether it 
was intended for use in high school or college. 
Later I received a check for $7.50 for the reprint. 

Apparently my ego was not only satisfied, but 
completely overwhelmed, for although I often 
thought about writing, I didn’t get around to do- 
ing it for several years. 

Shortly after my sixtieth birthday I “retired” to 
a neglected old farm in central Michigan, which I 
discovered quite by chance. Lying between two 
small lakes on a back road, it is a favorite vaca- 
tion spot for all the city-living relatives. During 
the long winters I live here alone, against the 
better judgment of my children. Often, because 
of the snow-drifted roads, 1 see no other human 
being for several days at a time. 

Once more I began to think about writing, and 
there was nothing to interrupt. Besides, I could 
use a little extra money. I did some animal stories 
for the juveniles, articles for religious magazines, 
human interest stories as small features for news- 
papers; any type of material that occurred to my 
mind. Most of them came back, but I sold just 
enough to keep me from quitting. My most im- 
portant sale during this period, was an article 
about my hapy retirement to this farm. It ap- 
peared in the Journal of Lifetime Living. 

During one snowed-in period my _ 12-year-old 
grandson was marooned with me. Among other 
things I read the Grandpa story to him. His in- 
terest surprised me as he asked innumerable ques- 
tions about my grandparents and life before there 
were automobiles, airplanes, and _ television. | 
decided to write some of these stories for this lad 
and any other grandchildren who might come to 
enjoy them. 

That was the start of my book, although I didn’t 
know it until a long time later. The story wasn’t 
written in any particular sequence; just incidents 
and episodes written as I remembered them. I 
had quite a thick stack of typed pages by the time 
warm weather arrived. 

Another winter had arrived before I took the 
material out of the drawer where it had lain all 
summer. I read what I had written and began to 
wonder if there might be meat for a book in the 
collection. I sorted out what I thought might 
serve as a first chapter, together with a couple of 
the more interesting bits, retyped them, and sent 
them with a letter to a publishing house. I hadn't 
expected favorable news, so I was not too unhappy 
at the report: “warm and amusing but the mood 
is too quiet for commercial purposes.” I sent them 
out to another publisher with the same result ex- 
cept that this time they came back with no per- 
sonal note. 


O this wasn’t a book. I wrote more fillers and 

mediocre articles with the usual result. Every 
now and then I’d remember something else from 
my childhood and write it—strictly for the grand- 
children—and add it to my rather impressive (in 
volume) manuscript. 

To many people coincidence might explain the 
manner in which I first found my farm and later 
learned about the good agent who guided my brain 
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child. “He shall direct thy paths,” is the promise 
given in one of the Proverbs, and I’m convinced 
it means exactly what it says. 

One of our ponies was sick, so I called the 
young veterinarian from a nearby town. During 
our conversation he told me that his wife’s first 
novel was soon to be published. Later I met the 
young woman and learned that she had an agent 
handle her work. 

Anoiher year went by. It was on January 13, 
1957 that I mailed my “first chapter” to this agent. 
I was prepared to wait for the verdict, which | 
didn’t dare hope would be favorable. 

The reply, dated January 21, stated that it was 
dificult to judge by such a small portion. “All I 
can say is, we’d very much like to see more.” 

I didn’t dare wait to try to put the stuff into any 
consecutive order, or to retype it: I was afraid the 
agent would forget or lose interest. I bundled it 
up just as it was and got it into the mail. 

Ten days later came the verdict; “I’m glad to 
say that my report on the whole manuscript is 
encouraging. It’s possible that it may need more 
editorial work but I think we should show it as it 
Then after a silence of seven weeks till March 
27; “The first publisher liked it but felt it needed 
more work than they had time to give it. I then 
showed it to Dodd, Mead, and one of the editors 
called me and said he liked it very much but that 
it was much too short. He wondered if you could 
outline more material to be added. He stressed 
that, at this point, it is not necessary to write up in 
full any additional material, for their interest at 
this point is still quite tentative. I do hope you 
can produce some ideas for lengthening it.” 

This was a poser. I had more material, reams of 
it, but I never could make an outline—or write 
from one if I did. When I have an idea my 
method is to sit down at the typewriter and start 
writing. I seem to think better with my fingers on 
the keys. Of course I often wander off in tan- 
gents that have to be eliminated later. If I had to 
make an outline I might as well give up. 

I told the agent of my predicament, adding that 
I felt sure I could make the story at least 20,000 
words longer by expanding what I had written, 
and adding some new chapters. Did she think the 
editor would allow me a month in which to do it 
over? 


SONG FOR FEWER WORDS 


By GERALDINE Ross 


The purest musics of our lives 
We mar with speech 


She replied that if I was enthusiastic enough to 
take the MS. back and expand it she ghought it 
was much the better thing to do. “Even if things 
don’t work out with Dodd, Mead, we would have 
a much more salable property.” 

I'm not likely to forget the five weeks that fol- 
lowed the return of the manuscript. They hadn't 
given me a time limit but I had one of my own. 
By June | the summer vacation period would have 
arrived, and there’d be no time to write. I spent 
hours each day seated at the typewriter, rewriting 
the whole thing, adding more, deleting some. 
Mentally I was living in an era 50 years ago, living 
among loved ones who had been gone for years. I 
wasn’t at all satisfied with the job and I was afraid 
it would fall far short of the editor’s expectations. 
I mailed it out on June 2. I felt depressed. 

My wounds were healed in short order when on 
July 26 I was notified that Dodd, Mead wanted to 
give me a contract. A final chapter was needed, 
plus a few revisions here and there. When these 
matters had been taken care of they would send 
me a substantial advance on royalties. Did I 
think I could get the completed manuscript back 
to them by the first of September? They'd like 
to publish the book the following spring. 

And that was it. There followed other ar- 
rangements: title, old pictures from which their 
artist could make line drawings, etc. Finally, in 
October my part of the work was done—even to 
checking the galleys, and March 17 was the day 
set for publication. 

Through it all both the agent and editor helped, 
encouraged, and advised. I feel that they are my 
very good friends. 

As soon as I received a sample of the book jacket 
and proofs of the line drawings, I promptly 
thumb-tacked them to the wall above my type- 
writer. In the description on the jacket and in 
the spring catalogue the book is called ‘‘an Ameri- 
can period piece.” By old ME. I still can’t be- 
lieve it. 

Now I'm starting on another book. I think it is 
easier than working on articles, for in a book I 
have more space to wander. The new one will 
have to do with the days after 60, and while I’m 
not too optimistic about it, neither was I about the 
first one, so it is worth a try. Besides, working on 
it leaves little time or thought to worry about my 
real age—which doesn’t matter to a writer, anyhow. 


When heart meets heart, when spirit strives 
Across a still white woe to reach, 


Another human 


soul 


Proverbs and deathless psalms are wrought 
When feeling waits for holy thought. 


to know, 
We talk, and silent wonders go. 
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Where night and loneliness are deep, 
Beauty whispers through our sleep. 
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These singers triumph without words: 
High-blowing winds, and brooks, and birds! 


are listening, and choice 
Spoken in a quiet voice. 


CONFESSIONS for today’s markets 


By VeLMA Dorrity CLOWARD 


OU won't gain fame, writing for the confes- 

sions. Even the friends whom you tell about 

your stories will require proof, such as the 
check or check voucher received for the story. 
Then when they are convinced, they still just don’t 
believe it. They just can’t identify you with the 
characters you write about. A woman called me 
up the other day and asked, “Have you really 
lived all these confession stories that you have writ- 
ten?” 

That is one hazard of writing confession stories. 
The values are many: 

1. They are a natural for the begining writer. 
I don’t know of a better way to break into the 
highly competitive field of writing than through 
the confessions. 

2. They bring good word rates. 

3. They are in high demand. More middle-class 
people read confessions than any other stories. 

4. The many contests in the confession markets 
give the newcomer a better chance for placing that 
first story. 

5. The confession story is based on a true story, 
something already lived, perhaps in your own life 
or that of a friend. The story is readymade for the 
writer—plot, theme, characters; beginning, middle, 
end. Add a vivid imagination and capacity for 
emotion and the story is ready to be written, to be 
shared with the public. 

The first stories are usually easy. They are 
pieces of your own life; you have lived them and 
felt them. At least 1 would advise the newcomer to 
write his first stories from his own life or from the 
life of someone close to him. Thus you really 
know and can feel the emotion that goes to make a 
good story. You know the characters, too, and how 
they reacted to each situation—how they looked 
and felt. It is easy for you to step into the bodies 
and minds of your characters and live, love, and 
suffer with them. 

Later when you have mastered the art of living a 
story as you write, it is easy to become the “I” 
character of any confession story while you are 
writing that story. You can write of her so vividly, 
even though you have never met her personally, 
that the reader will be able to see, hear, and feel 
with your character. They will be able to say, 


Though she has written for only six years, Velma 
Dorrity Cloward ts a leading author in the confes- 
sion field, in which nearly 100 of her stories have 
appeared. One of them was dramatized on the 
True Story Hour (ABC). 

Mrs. Cloward has also had some 80 stories and 
articles in general and religious magazines. She 
has just a her first novel. She lives in 
California, where she is active in civic affairs. 
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“She could be writing my story—it was just like 
that.” 

In the confession field, more than in any other, 
you must be able to feel your story before you can 
write it. I try mentally living a story, sometimes 
for days, before I start putting it down on paper. 
By that time the people and their story become so 
real to me that I know them as well as though I 
really were the “I” character. I find this mentally 
living the story beforehand, puts each little piece 
of the story pattern in place. When you know 
your story completely, in every vivid detail, then 
write it. It will almost write itself. 

In a confession story, the characters are highly 
important. You have to know not only how they 
look but how they would react to any given situa- 
tion. They may be from true life, or merely true 
to life. 

True-to-life stories are harder than true stories. 
You have to build your whole story from your 
own mind: characters, story, locale, plot, theme, 
motives. All have to be a product of the imagina- 
tion, and they have to be as real in your mind as 
the true story before you can make the reader be- 
lieve them and identify herself with them. 

It can be done, even to the extent of a female 
writing a story from the male point of view. I 
have done many such stories, and some of them 
have been my most successful. In writing them 
you have to know the members of the opposite 
sex—by observation and study. It includes a lot of 
questions and a lot of living around them to 
enable you to think and feel as they would. Which 
brings us to the truth that emotion, feeling, is 
pretty much the same in either sex. 

Confessions are best written about average 
people—people of average or below-average 
standards of living. Readers could not feel the 
same sympathy with a sinner if he came from a 
wealthy and happy home. Even if the sin is black, 
readers like to make excuses for the sinner just as 
they crave understanding of why they themselves 
have committed the same sin. 

The old “sin, suffer, and repent” formula still 
stands in some confessions but not in the raw sex 
form of a few years ago. If sex is part of the story, 
all right. 

Many of the better confession magazines, how- 
ever are turning to other sins, realizing that sex 
is not the only one. Any one of the Ten Com- 
mandments could be used as a basis for a con- 
fession story. There also are many other sins that 
destroy homes and lives. We are all guilty of 
them—hate, revenge, selfishness, our ingrown. atti- 
tudes toward people and life. 

Then there is the true experience story. Such 
stories may be human interest stories of fear and 
love and hate. Often they are stories of accidents 
and courage. These could be more rightly called 
true experiences than confessions. Many maga- 
zines are using them. 
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Some writers seem to feel a sort of shame in the 
fact that they write confessions. I really do not see 
why they should. I believe that some of these 
stories do as much good for the readers as going 
to a clergyman and confessing their sins. Many 
going for advice—and who is more able to give 
advice than the person that has met and conquered 
the same problem that they face? 

While many magazines go under the name con- 
fession, no two of them buy exactly the same kind 
of story. So you must read the magazines to which 
you intend to submit your story to make sure that 
your story is the kind they want. Often what one 
will not buy, another is glad to have. 


F course there are many reasons for rejections. 

This can be the amount of material on hand 
as well as the editorial tastes. An editor may have 
just published a story on the same theme. A lot 
of things have to be taken into account in sub- 
mitting a story, and the same goes for the editor's 
rejecting them. 

My advice is to make a list of markets. Each 
time a manuscript comes back, take out the rejec- 
tion slip and put the MS. in a clean envelope. If 
the manuscript got worn, retype the first and last 
pages to make it look neat. I have sold after the 
sixth time out. Never, but never, watch the mails 
or get discouraged at rejection slips. Just throw 
those rejections away, unless they carry a message 
of comment or advice. In that case file them away. 
When you have run through your whole list with a 
story and it hasn’t sold, take out those advice slips 
and try working the story over. 

Never worry about an editor’s not reading your 
story. Editors as a whole are fine people, and 
confession editors especially so. They seem to 
know the problems of the beginning writers. They 
see a lot of beginners that fail but they help along 
a lot that finally reach the top. Many of our top 
writers owe their place in the writing world to 
some confession editor that helped them up the 
ladder of success through the confessions field. 1 
don’t pretend to be at the top. I may never get 
there but I have come a long way since a con- 
fession editor bought my first story and scolded, 
praised, and drove me into writing more. 


Most confessions range from 2,000 to 6,000 
words. Each writer seems to have a certain word 


length which he can write best. For myself I like 
the 3,000-4,000 worder, but there are stories that 
take the full 6,000 words to present the charactors, 
the problem, and the solution in a colorful and 
emotional way. For confession stories, no matter 
what the theme, are essentially emotional stories; 
stories in which you must give emotion straight 
from the shoulder, never pulling any punches. 

I like to start my stories in the most exciting 
scene and then flash back if this can be done in a 
way that keeps the picture clear and the story al- 
ways moving staright ahead. The beginning al- 
ways standing like a banner on the hill to which 
the story is always climbing. Even the emotional 
detours should be in that direction. When they 
reach the beginning the story is ready for the 
solution. 

This beginning is often called a narrative hook. 
It offers promise of excitement to make the reader 
want to read the story. It is the peek into the 
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mystery room of the story that makes the reader 
want to take a longer look. But there is danger 
in this peek. The promise that it holds out must 
be realized in the oncoming story. The reader 
must never be disappointed. You can’t just stick 
in an exciting beginning and forget about it. You 
have to make good on it. 

Make your characters real but colorful. A farm 
girl must dress, act and speak like a real farm girl, 
not a glorified hillbilly. A New Yorker must act 
like a New Yorker, and a Westerner like a West- 
erner. And you the author must know the locale 
and the people more intimately in the confessions 
than in any other form of a story. So write about 
the people and places you know. A good yard- 
stick to judge by is: “Could this be me, my 
neighbor or my friends? Could this happen in my 
town?” And if you want to be sure, you must be 
able to say, “This did happen to my friends or me, 
and it happened in this town.” Then no matter 
how much you embellish or emotionalize it, you 
have the true frame on which to hang it. You have 
the picture, the story, before you as you write. 

All confessions must be taken from true inci- 
dents. That's what makes them true-to-life stories. 
Most true stories contain plots for several con- 
fessions—as many as there are leading characters. 
A first-person story may be written from the stand- 
point of any of the leading characters. Each may 
tell the story in his or her own way. Thus each 
story will be different though taken from the same 
incident. No two people see the same side to life's 
stories. No two people react in the same way. Try 
this sometime. Take a story with three leading 
characters. Change the minor things in each story, 
such as the minor characters, the locale. Using the 
same problem, you will find you have three very 
different stories. 


wi EN you start writing the confession story, you 

will find that almost everyone you meet will 
say, “I have a story.”” Really they have, so it pays 
to listen to them. But you will be surprised how 
many have almost the same story. What seems to 
be a big problem to one person is shared with so 
many others. In the confession as in other stories 
it is the original story—the story that has a com- 
mon problem presented in a different way—that 
sells. 

Another thing that helps to sell a story is timing. 
If you can write an inside story, a human in- 
terest story based on a nationwide news story, you 
will have a sale. That is, if you time it to break 
close on the heels of the news story. I wrote 
“Mormon Wife,” a polygamy story that broke 
about the time of the raid on Short Creek, Arizona. 
People were interested in polygamy at that time. It 
was a success. The same way with “A Stranger 
and Alone,” a wetback story that came on the 
newsstands just when the illegally entered Mexi- 
can farm workers were being deported. “Love 
Racketeer” was another story of mine written from 
a news story. 


People ask, “Where you get your ideas?” Ideas 


are everywhere. Everyone has several stories in his 
own life. Your best stories will be from your own 
life at first. Later you learn to be always looking 
for a different story. They’re hard to find at times, 
but they’re there. 


Motto for article writers: 


MIX FACTS WITH 


By J. CHARLEs Davis, 2ND 


You are on vacation, touring, and you pass 
through Yuma, Arizona. You hear about the 
famous (infamous is a better word) Yuma Peniten- 
tiary and visit it. It is a gold mine for any article 
writer and you get all the available data, shoot a 
lot of pictures, and go back to your hotel or motel 
and bat out a good article. The pictures turn out 
well and you send your manuscript off to Ford 
Times, a good market always open to interesting 
Americana. This, you think, will be a sure sale. 
To your utter disgust the article comes back, fast, 
with the old printed form. You burn. Something 
is rotten. 

You read your manuscript again and are more 
confused than ever. It is a darn good job. Why 
was it rejected? You look through your pictures 
again and they are top quality, several in color, 
which Ford Times likes. Well, brother article 
writer, your trouble in this case is right there. 

You have made several exteriors showing the 
entrance to the prison with your car parked in 
front, your wife and the kids getting out. Your 
car shows in several other shots. Your car is not a 
Ford but a competitive make. That is where you 
killed your article. 

The editor never saw your manuscript, much 
less read it. Some editorial reader caught your 
boner, bundled your stuff back to you, probably 
never taking the time to read it. 

Why did he not write you a note calling your 
attention to your mistake? He may have figured 
anybody dumb enough to pull that sort of thing 
would not be capable of writing a good article; 
maybe you were trying to put something over on 
him. Anyway your sale went out the window and 
it could have just as well been sure fire. 

How? you ask. Surely you do not expect me to 
tell you to go out and buy a Ford just to sell an 
article? Of course not, but, you could very easily 
have gone to one of the Ford dealers in Yuma, 
explained your problem, asked him to send a car 
to be used in the pictures. 

He knows Ford Times, in fact is the local 
distributor for it. He'd give a lot to be represented 
in the magazine. It is good publicity for him, sets 
him in solid with the manufacturer. Chances are 


J. Charles Davis, 2nd, who has appeared often in 
Author & Journalist, for years has been a_pro- 
fessional writer and lecturer, specializing in out- 
door subject matter. He is the type of author who 
sells again and again to a magazine, once the 
editor has become acquainted with his work. He 
has appeared in most of the periodicals dealing 
with his field—and in numerous others. 
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he'll even send a professional photographer along 
to insure good pictures. Not only that, he'll write 
the editor telling him all about it, and paving the 
way for your article. 

Use him and his family in the pictures. It pays 
to butter those boys up. I picked Ford because that 
is exactly what I did. There are other automobile 
manufacturers that publish magazines. You can 
do the same thing with each of them, of course 
writing different articles and using different pic- 
tures. You could get three sales out of this. But 
you need not stop there. Find the distributor of an 
imported sports car and get him to go along with 
the idea, then send your yarn to any of the several 
magazines devoted to sports cars. 

You have still only scratched the surface. There 
is material for an article for one of the travel 
magazines. The prison was noted as a hell hole, 
and many an outlaw killed himself rather than be 
sent there; some famous badmen, and one woman, 
served time in Yuma and this means some of the 
men’s magazine specializing in the brutality-horror 
angle will snap up a good article, plus illustrations. 

But don’t stop yet. Inside, the old prison has 
been converted into a museum and is full of in- 
teresting relics of the Old West. Good filler mate- 
rial, with pictures there that True, Argosy, etc., 
should use. Don’t forget a feature story, plus 
pictures, for True West which is an excellent mar- 
ket for authentic yarns on oldtimers and old places. 
I know because they'll be runing my article on the 
Yuma Penitentiary in an early issue. 

Other possible markets for additional articles 
and photos? Westways, an excellent market that 
pays well. It specializes in stories and articles set 
in Arizona, New Mexico, California, Nevada. 
Desert Magazine is another good bet, especially for 
pictures. 

Perhaps you’d never think of a women’s maga- 
zine as a possibility but I found out that the wife 
of one of the old-time wardens manned a Gatling 
gun from the guard tower and helped prevent a 
break. For still another woman angle, the curator 
of the museum is Mrs. Clarissa Winsor who is one 
of the oldtimers with rich background and de- 
lighted to furnish any writer with all the help he 
needs; facts, figures, little-known lore, even allow- 
ing old and priceless photographs and newspapers 
to be copied. 

Yuma could pay the entire cost of your vaca- 
tion, plus a profit, if you work it right. It did 
mine. 

Your state, perhaps your own town, has similar 
historical locations. They may not be rich in 
history as Yuma but they are sure to be good for 
at least one salable article, and probably more. 

What I have just written may give writers a clue 
to the why of many printed rejection slips they 
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THE INSIDE STORY ON COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING 


a frank discussion . . . yours FREE! 


The widespread lack of information about subsidy book publish- 
ing has deterred many authors from getting their books into print. 
Now, in a forthright and revealing booklet that every new writer 
should read, one of the foremost publishers explains clearly and 
frankly just how its cooperative book publishing plan works. 


are Comet authors. ...Comet’s markets? Which author has the 
most to gain from cooperative publishing — the writer of fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry or juveniles? How To Publish Your Book 


goes into detail. 


does Comet’s complete publishing program include? Can you 
expect quality printing and editing, advertising and sales? What 
about intensive radio and television promotion? The following 
excerpts indicate what Comet can do: 

“We would be very happy to review White Angel Kitty on our 
morning show, Open House.” WMBR-TV 

“Please have Madge Brissenden contact us regarding an inter- 
view on the daily show.” KFOX 

“T will contact Mr. Hamada and be happy to arrange for a guest 
radio appearance by this local writer.” KPOA 


are Comet books sold? In addition to sales to bookstores, whole- 
salers, libraries and other outlets,Comet’s Promotion and Sub- 
sidiary Rights Department explores the possibilities of selling 
book rights to the vast market of movies, magazines, book clubs, 
newspaper syndicates, television, radio, and foreign publishers. 


HOW an Comet’s cooperative publishing plan work for you? How 
often are royalty payments made? How does the Comet author 


benefit? 
Don’t publish your book until you find out the facts. 
Learn about Comet’s 
@ Free evaluation of your manuscript 
e Friendly editorial help 
e You obtain the services and economy 
of Comet’s own manufacturing plant 
@ The copyright for your book is taken 
out in your name 
e Thirty-five years of reputable publish- 
ing know-how 
e Your one payment covers everything 
— no additional charges 
e Maximum publicity, review attention, 


Comet Press Books, Dept. AJ 5 
200 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation on 
my part, a FREE copy of HOW TO 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. 


| 

sales and promotion of your book Name | 

| 

treet | 

COMET 
PRESS BOOKS 

200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14,N Y State | 


_ 
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Looking for academic credit at a summer writers’ 
conference? Then plan to attend 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS AND EDITORS’ 
CONFERENCE 
Green Lake, Wisconsin—June 28 to July 5 
Three Weeks’ Extension School—July 5-26 
Academic credit from the University of Redlands 
Eastern Regional Christian Writers’ Conference 
St. Davids, Pa.—June 21-26 


For information, write to Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, Director 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


25th 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


Founded 1930 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
JULY 21-AUGUST 8 


Workshops in novel, short story, poetry, non-fiction, 
juvenile fiction, television drama, popular science, and 
marketing problems. 

Staff includes: Margaret Coit (non-fiction), Andrew Lytle 
(novel), Rolfe Humphries (poetry), William Peden (short 
story), Ellen Lewis Buell (juvenile), Harry Muheim (TV 
fiction), J. H. Rush (popular science), and Alan Swallow 
(marketing). 


Address Margaret Robb, Director, Writers’ Conference, 
McKenna 34, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 


CORPUS CHRISTI FINE ARTS COLONY 
June 2-14, 1958 
Study creative writing with CHARLES ANGOFF, editor, teach- 
er, writer. TV drama, poetry, short story. Personal confer- 
ence. Meet editors, writers, publishers. Special meetings, 
receptions. Board and room on the campus of the University 
of Corpus Christi, $3.50 day. Contests, swimming, fun. 
Write: Department A-100, 801 S. Broadway, 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Tenth Annual — June 11, 12, 13 


Manuscript contest, cash prizes. Daily workshops in 12 sub- 
jects. Evening lectures, prominent speakers. Held at Sylvania 
Hotel. We'd like to send you our program. Write: 

EMMA 5S. WOOD, Registrar 


P. O. Box 897 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


CLEVELAND WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
June 26-28 


Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other 
fields conducted by editors and writers. Cash prizes! 
Literary luncheons! For details, write to: 


IRV. LEIBERMAN 


565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
MAUDE B. TABER 


R. D. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


get on their articles. I am not talking about the 
badly written, sloppy job which shows every evi- 
dence of inadequate research by a writer who 
doesn’t know where he is going. I refer to the 
well-written piece which the author feels, certainly 
with some justification, ought to sell. Why doesn’t 
it? 

High on the reasons list I find the fact that the 
author has all too frequently sent his manuscript 
to the wrong market; he has shown poor judgment 
in selecting the editorial target. Authors complain 
because the editor tells them to read and study the 
magazine; they claim it is just an excuse to get 
them to buy a copy. This is a silly attitude to take. 
A knowledge of markets is of first importance to 
anyone who wants to sell. Every good library con- 
tains most of the magazines the average writer 
aims at. 

Or an article may fall within the category of 
material a magazine uses but be written in a style 
totally unsuited to the publication. Another 


) reason for studying a market before submitting. 


Today almost any subject you can think of has 
one or more magazines devoted especially to your 
subject. To meet their requirements you must be 
well informed on your subject. Something that 
may be new and startling to you may be just 
routine to those more familiar with the subject. 

Take a look at sports cars, for example. Today 
the sports car is one of the hottest subjects you can 
sick your typewriter on; it is also one of the most 
highly complicated. The sports car fan talks in a 
jargon quite unintelligible to the average citizen. 
You'd better do some intensive study of the sub- 
ject before discussing it in any of the many maga- 
zines published for dedicated souls who believe the 
sports car is the beginning and end of all auto- 
mobiling. 

The same rule applies to a great many other 
article subjects. I happen to do a great deal of 
writing for the outdoor magazines on fishing, hunt- 
ing, camping, boating, and the conservation of 
our natural resources. These subjects have been a 
lifetime hobby, avocation, and vocation all rolled 
into one with me. As a result I have learned a 
little bit about them. 

You would be utterly amazed if you could see 
the articles that come to the editor’s desk of every 
magazine devoted to fishing and hunting; articles 
obviously written by people with no real knowl- 
edge of the subject. I know because I’ve handled 
the editorial slot on more than one such publica- 
tion. I have likewise received more than my share 
of unsolicited manuscripts by writers who have 
read my stuff in Sports Afield, Outdoor Life, the 
Fisherman, Western Sportsman, and so on. They 
can not understand why their work has been re- 
jected. 

They went on a hunting or fishing trip with 
some friends and had the time of their life; they 
set it all down in black and white and every word 
of it is true. How come the so-and-so editor 
bounced it right back with a printed form? 

Sure it all happened; of course it is true and 
mighty interesting to the writer, his very first ex- 
perience fishing or hunting. But it is all very old 
stuff to the editor and, what’s more important, to 
the magazine’s readers. The author was an ama- 
teur writing for a bunch of pros. 

Knowledge of a subject is necessary, but not 
enough all by itself. You must also possess the 
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ability to express yourself in an interesting, in- 
telligent manner. I know several fine sportsmen 
who know just about everything there is to know 
regarding their favorite sport but when it comes 
to setting it down in black and white they are 
completely inarticulate. 

These men could hold you spellbound for hours 
on end relating their experiences, but put them 
down facing a typewriter and they get buck fever. 
They are absolutely incapable of batting out the 
words that make good reading, just as some cannot 
make a speech. Don’t ask me why, because I do 
not know. These are well-educated men, successful 
business men, but they can not write salable copy 
on the very thing they know the most about. 
Which explains why you read so many yarns “By 
Joe Doaks, as told to Peter Puffle.” 

Joe is the greatest tuna fisherman of all time but 
he can’t write for sour apples. Pete could not 
catch a tuna if his life depended upon it; he gets 
seasick just looking at pictures of a boat. But Pete 
is a whiz at writing and he can listen to Joe and 
catch the very spirit of the adventure and set it 
down so that you thrill to it. The editor welcomes 
the story with open arms and a fat check. 

Unfortunately an expert is not always available 
to aid the writer but one can always contact some- 
one with knowledge of the subject who is willing 
to discuss it with you. Manufacturers are especially 
helpful. They want their product publicized, be 
it sports cars, fishing tackle, guns, camping equip- 
ment, or you name it. They will furnish free 
photographs, edit your script. They'll catch any 
technical errors, and when the editor gets your 
material he will feel you know your subject. 

[Continued on Page 23] 


COMING IN JUNE 

You may be planning to spend at least 
part of your summer in travel. Or you may 
devote the time to work where you'll have 
opportunity to pick up fresh data on farm- 
ing. 

In either case, the June Author & Journal- 
ist will have a market list to fit. Markets for 
agricultural material and for travel articles 
and photographs will be in this issue. Data 
will be right up-to-the-minute of going to 
press, as always. 

In addition, of course, there'll be sound 
professional articles on fact and_ fiction, 
timely word from editors on what they want 
to buy, comment on books for writers, con- 
test anouncements, and the rest of the 


features that make 4&J indispensable to the 
writer. 

If you are not now a subscriber—subscribe, 
and make sure of getting the June and fol- 
lowing help-filled issues. 
order form on page 31. 


Use the handy 


AN EXCITING DEPARTURE 


SUFFIELD WRITER-READER CONFERENCE, SUFFIELD, CONN. 
July 27th - August 2nd 

The Suffield Writer-Reader Conference is a fresh and ex- 
citing departure in the field of literary study groups. Here 
on the campus of Suffield Academy, in the historic village of 
Suffield, the writer and reader have the opportunity to meet 
informally, with a free exchange of ideas on the creation, 
understanding and enjoyment of the written word. Daily 
workshops and evening lectures are arranged so that there is 
ample time to visit the many points of interest in the Con- 
necticut Valley region. 
Workshops in Fiction, Non-Fiction, Poetry, Interpretation of 

Poetry, and Writing For Young People. 
EVENING LECTURES 
Staff: Louis Untermeyer, Shirley Jackson, Odell Shepard, 
George Abbe. Jay Williams, William Jay Smith, Walker 
Gibson, and Shirley Barker. 
Write today for brochure. 
All inclusive fee (meals and living accommodations) $90 
Address Paul G. Sanderson Jr., Director. Suffield Academy, 
Suffield, nn. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


(air-conditioned) 
July 7-12 
STAFF: 
Peggy Bacon Michelle Cousin 
Elizabeth Enright John Selby 
Reed Whittemore 
Maurice Zolotow 
Pleasant surroundings, low rates, personal consultations 
For descriptive brochure address: 
Robert W. Mitchner, Director 
Indiana University Writers’ Conference 
Bloomington, Indiana 


PEMAQUID SEMINAR 
Damariscotta, Maine 
vacation for the thinking 


A stimulating and informal 
Fiction, Poetry, Languages, 


person. Creative Writing, 
Great Ideas. 
Write for our 1958 pamphlet: 


Albert McLean, Director 
2 Prescott Road Concord, Mass. 


PITTSBURGH WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
July 17-19 


Editors and writers will conduct workshops in juvenile, 
short story, article, and television writing. Cash prizes! All 
sessions held at the Penn-Sheraton Hotel. For details, write 


to: 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 


565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 


PAC WRITERS CONFERENCE 

S ANGELES STATE se 

JUNE 23 — JULY 11 
Speakers to include: Novelists; television and motion picture 
writers, editors and producers; poets, critics, and magazine 
writers. Including: Rex Barley, Charles Beaumont, Ray Brad- 
bury, Ned Brown, Robert R. Kirsch, James Kubeck, Harry 
Lewis, Ben Parker, Ralph Salaway, Ann Stanford, Bonnie 
Thurman, Margaret Wilder, Wirt Williams. 


Address Director Wirt Williams 
Los Angeles State College Los Angeles 32, California 


With the Author of a Prize-Winning Novel 
Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. from 1 day to 6 weeks. 
Tuition includes story, article, novel, play, or poetry instr.; 
room, meals. Reference: WHO'S ‘WHO OF AMERICAN 
WOMEN, 6 textbooks, 1500 lectures, Chicago and Evanston | 
classes. Or, I'll help you sell by mail coaching. $1 M. words. | 
$10 Mo. Poetry course. Plots. Free Colony picture-brochure. 


MILDRED I. REID, Literary Critic 


HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)..... $1.25 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas. 1957 Edition) 2.50 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (1958 Edition) 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique) . bis 3.00 

TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained)... 3.00 


6—WR : LEA 
S HANDMAIDENS. Novel 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 


RN TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 3.00 
$3.50. From me 3.00 


49 Salem Lane, Evanston, Illinois 
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BERTON BRALEY 


OU write verse. You write a lot of it. You 

write it every day. And if you've really 

studied and sweated out your technique 
faithfully and thoroughly, you'll be qualified to 
judge your own work impersonally and know what 
pieces you produce are good enough to market. (A 
commercial atitude? Sure, but the market test is 
the acid test.) 

What sort of verse do you write? 

Verse about what you know. 

Never mind Carcassonne and Cathay and Sam- 
arkand, unless you've been there! Write about the 
people and things you're familiar with, and the 
activities of which you're a part. Home, office, 
shop, club, store, farm. But that’s all common- 
place? 

Touched with humor or gilded with a little 
glamour, the commonplace becomes something 
else again—and commonplace people, meaning 
most of us, accept your songs on the life they know 
as valid. 

How do you get ideas? Like getting technique, 
you sweat ’em out. You don’t get an inspiration 
often. When you do, your verse writes itself. But 
ordinarily you have to dig for your hunches. You 
think about your work and what’s interesting or 
amusing about it, your family and their big and 
little problems, your friends and their good, bad, 
or funny qualities; you think about politics, and 
cars, and women—especially women—and all the 
life about you. And if you think hard enough 
you'll get your hunches. 

Again getting personal, that’s the way I’ve ac- 
quired 99°, of my ideas, and I know no other way. 

In judging your verse for both merit and _sal- 
ability (they’re pretty much the same thing), see 
that, long or short, it’s climactic. In other words, 
that it builds up to a bang and not a whimper at 
the finish, or deftly switches to a neat twist or 
unexpected turn in the final lines. 

You may, occasionally, sell a climaxless or 
twistless verse on its clever technique alone, but 
that’s not the way to bet. Generally speaking, no 
matter how dexterous your versification may be, 
your opus won’t land if it lacks—excuse the ancient 
cliché—PU NCH. 

Try also for an unusual and arresting title. It 


Berton Braley’s article is a sequel to his “Lyrics 
for Lucre,” which has attracted wide attention since 
its appearance in the February Author & Journal- 
ist. For years Mr. Braley has been prominent not 
only as a writer of verse but as an editor, foreign 
correspondent, and advertising expert. A Mid- 
westerner by birth and education, he has long 
been a resident of New York City. 
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Judging—and Selling — Verse 


should, of course, tie up with your theme, but the 
smarter the title the more likely is your piece to be 
read by the editors. 

One more warning. If you want outside opin- 
ion on your stuff, don’t get it from your family or 
friends unless they're professionals. Get the ver- 
dict of a hard-boiled editor or writer, if you can, 
even if you have to pay for it. 

However, if you've worked and studied and 
practiced long and hard enough, you should be 
able to weigh your own work judicially. (Should 
be, but in my MS. reading I am constantly dumb- 
founded at some of the submissions by the best 
professionals, competently fashioned as to  tech- 
nique, but lacking in point or purpose. Don’t be 
that way.) 

Well, you have your hunch, you've written it in 
sound technical style (with a bang or a twist at the 
end) —now what? 

Now you start to peddle it. 

As a preliminary to that you use—for any verse 
of 16 lines or more—an 814 x I] sheet of the best 
thick bond paper (it looks smart, it lasts, and it 
doesn’t crumple) . 

You type (never send out penned or penciled 
MSS.) your name and address at the top, the title 
several spaces below it, with your byline two spaces 
below that. 

You start your first line three spaces under the 
byline. Then you finish your verses, double-spaced. 

In my part-time job of reading fillers for a 
magazine, I find that a great many professionals 
submit their short verse (2-10 lines) on cards of 
various sizes. For brief stuff that’s a good idea, 
unless the cards are the size of calling cards. 

On cards or paper, the name and address should 
be on every MS. And, if you submit more than 
one piece of verse, however brief, put each on a 
separate card or sheet. This enables editors to 
pick out anything they may want to buy or hold 
for consideration, without cutting it out of a sheet, 
or messing up the page with check marks. Any- 
how, if your jewel of verse is just one in what the 
editor views as a heap of paste gems, he won't 
bother to abstract it. 

Address your MS. to the editor by name, if you 
know it—and look it up if you don’t. It’s more 
likely to get past the mail clerk that way. 

Don’t accompany your verse with a letter unless 
there’s some very special and cogent reason for it. 
Listing the places you've sold stuff won't impress 
the editor, and explanations of what you had in 
mind when you wrote your contribution will only 
bore him. If what you had in mind when you 
wrote your verse doesn’t appear in it, explanations 
won't sell it. 

When you mail your MS., always enclose a 
stamped, addressed return envelope. Don't send 
stamps, they get lost. 

And here are a few more “don’ts” in practical 
marketing. 
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Don’t mail your stuff so that it will arrive at an 
editorial office on a Friday or a Monday. Fridays, 
editors are rushing through their work to get away 
early for a weekend. Mondays they usually aren't 
in a receptive mood. Neither day is favorable to 
your chances, 


ON’T expect anything but a_ rejection slip 

when a piece comes back. That’s routine. 
(I’ve sold 95°, of the verse I thought good enough 
to market, but I’ve averaged—and still do—nine 
rejection slips to one sale.) 

So, don’t get discouraged when a piece you be- 
lieve in comes back a few times. After four or 
five rejections, look it over with a cold, appraising 
eye. If you find you're reluctantly conceding that 
the editors may be right in their unenthusiasm, 
junk the thing, or if you think the idea justifies 
it, rewrite the idea in smarter style. 

On the other hand, if that cold, appraising eye 
(we're assuming you've really learned sound ap- 
praisal of your work) finds the piece valid and 
makes you hot around the collar at editorial blind- 
ness, keep it going. 

Don’t keep it going in obviously worn and 
traveled shape—retype it before it gets seedy—but 
keep it going, 20 times, 40 times, a year. (After a 
year you can try the same markets all over. Edi- 
tors change, their minds change, the situation 
changes.) 

I have sold things I liked too much to junk, 
after sending them out as many as 150 times, and 
in some cases to markets that had rejected them 
on five previous submissions. 

Be sure you're right, then peddle ahead. 

Where do you peddle your verses? Ah, there’s 
the rub! The magazine market for light verse 
isn’t large and seems still to be shrinking. And 
for long verse (24 lines or more), it’s almost nil. 
On the wholly unsound and palpably false assump- 
tion that “people don’t read verse,” magazine after 
magazine has closed its columns to the versifier. 

(I have proved this assumption false in at least 
two articles and in several talks with editors, but 
my arguments haven’t washed away any “no verse 
rules.”’) 

Silly though such rules are, you have to accept 
them in considering the market. 

However, though the magazine verse market 
ain’t what it used to be, there are still many 
periodicals that publish and pay for verse. The 
Saturday Evening Post uses a generous amount of 
verse and pays generously for it. So does the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. This Week buys verse 
only occasionally, but pays the highest rate of all 
magazines. Good Housekeeping also buys and 
pays high prices. 

Another high-rate market is the New Yorker, 
though it seems to me that aside from the work of 
Phyllis McGinley and Morris Bishop, the New 
Yorker buys chiefly cryptic compositions with little 
rhyme and. less reason. 

The Atlantic buys some light verse for its “Ac- 
cent on Living” section and serious verse for the 


main magazine. Harper's is a fair market for 
serious poems. 

The American Legion Magazine buys short 
humorous verse (limit 16 lines) for its Parting 
Shots page and pays adequately. Farm Journal 
buys verse. 1/000 Jokes uses very short verse, but 
quite a bit of it, and pays a dollar a line. D.A.C. 
News, in Detroit, is another dollar-a-line market. 

Though there’s a chance of selling light verse 
to Charm, Harper's Bazaar, and Mademoiselle, 
it’s not a fat chance. Woman’s Day doesn’t buy 
any, and Family Circle doesn’t buy unsolicited 
verse. 

The New York Times Magazine buys an occa- 
sional verse that’s “tied to the news,” the New 
York Herald Tribune uses a daily verse, and so 
does the daily Times. The Washington Star also 
uses verse on its editorial pages now and then. 

Among secondary verse markets are Extension, 
Gourmet, and Household. 

When you get ready to peddle your verses you'll 
probably discover other markets. But if any of 
these are the little magazines that pay only in 
glory or with free copies, don’t give "em a thought 
or a verse. If they haven't circulation enough to 
pay money for what they use, they haven't any 
glory to hand you, either. Say ‘‘no pay, no dice.” 

While the magazine verse market is constricted, 
there are a lot of other markets that are good— 
and growing. The trouble with most of these is 
that you have to have an “in” to get in. Rhymed 
radio commercials and singing commercials are 
more numerous than ever—but you have to be 
connected with an advertising agency or be a 
friend of a sponsor to get a whack at them. Song 
lyrics—either popular or musical comedy lyrics— 
may make a fortune for you—if you're a pal of a 
music publisher, a producer, or a composer who is 
established. The music business is pretty much a 
closed corporation. 

Gift cards? 

An enormous market, but paying pitiful prices. 
At the average rate of 50 cents a line, you'd have 
to sell 200 quatrains a year to take in $400. How- 
ever, if you're selling a lot of verses to one pub- 
lisher, perhaps you can persuade him to make a 
royalty arrangement, as I did in a couple of in- 
stances. One of these arrangements earned me 
$2,000 on one card. 


ERSE is going strong, also, in advertising, and 

that pays Important Money. But you'll get a 
chance at it only if you are in an agency, a close 
friend of an account executive, or have built 
enough of a reputation in other markets so that 
the agency approaches you. 

Do I make selling verse sound tough? It is 
tough—but if you’ve got what it takes to write 
good verse, and have learned your craft, and have 
the guts to peddle and peddle persistently, and 
the ability to make friends and influence people in 
the radio, advertising, and music marts, you can 
make money out of verse—with luck, a lot of 


money. 
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From Editors’ Desks to You 


High Pay for Distinguished Work 

Here is a new university quarterly which not 
only publishes significant material for the discern- 
ing reader but pays well for it. 

The Texas Quarterly is in the market for genu- 
inely important articles and poetry but for the 
present no fiction. Payment is up to $500 an 
article. It aims to be neither scholarly or strictly 
literary but to balance its contents among the 
sciences, the social sciences, and the humanities. 
Its standards are high—it has already obtained 
work from such distinguished American writers as 
Stark Young and Howard Munford Jones, plus 
contributions by noted European critics and 
scientists. The magazine is in no sense regional in 
its contents. 

The editor is Dr. Harry H. Ransom, with whom 
is associated a committee of faculty members of 
the University of Texas. The magazine should 
be addressed at Box 7527, University Station, 
Austin 12, Tex. 

— Av] — 


The Atlantan Magazine, 31 Third St, N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga., will appear this month as a slick 
weekly, full-color news feature magazine with a 
topical approach but with the addition of fiction, 
special features, cartoons, and humorous fillers of 
high quality. 

The editors will be glad to see material from 
writers with the Southern viewpoint. Good rates 
are promised. 

— 


Modern Age: A Conservative Review, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, is an intellectual maga- 


zine publishing articles and a limited amount of 


fiction and poetry. It uses annually around half a 
dozen short stories of 2,000-8,000 words. Its poetry, 
which is of outstanding quality, includes some 
fairly long pieces. 

Articles cover theology, politics, education, lit- 
erary criticism, travel, philosophy, and similar 
subjects. While the tone is conservative, it is not 
partisan or doctrinaire. Length of articles ranges 
from 2,000 to 8,000 words. 

Payment is up to $150 on publication. Before 
submitting articles, sai the editor, Russell Kirk. 

Flower & Garden's Merchandiser for Mid- 
America, 559 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Mo., 
is interested in dealer success stories about garden 
centers, seed stores, nurseries, and gee stores 
handling garden supplies. Length  1,200-2,500 
words, with glossy 8 x 10 photographs. The 
stores should be in the Middle West. 

Short merchandising tips—50-300 words, with or 
without photos—are also purchased. A few car- 
toons are used, but the publication is usually over- 
stocked in this field. No fiction or poetry, of 
course, or anything else not concerned with sell- 
ing. 

Payment is lc-2c a word, $3-$5 for pictures, $5 
for cartoons. Unless you have previously con- 
tributed, query the editor, Frank A. Bartonek, on 
article ideas. On request he will send a letter of 
suggestions to frelancers and a copy of the publi- 


cation. 
— — 
There is now an alumni organization of men 
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and women who have benefited from the Hospital- 
ized Veterans Writing Project to the extent of be- 
coming selling writers. This organization is ready 
to help other hospitalized veterans in their writing 
efforts. Address the national secretary, Thomas 
Earle Dwyer, White Cloud, Mich. 

— 

Everywoman’s Magazine, distributed through 
chain food stores, is discontinuing publication with 
the May issue. 

— — 

Vince Harding & Associates, Box 461 (154 S. 
Fourth St.) , Tooele, Utah, are looking for writer 
associates in other than the Intermountain States. 
This organization supplies publicity articles, 
columns, and campaigns for local and national 
clients for publication in the smaller newspapers. 

Make application on a 3 x 5 card with name, 
address, and telephone number in the upper 
right-hand corner and data on background and 
experience on the rest of the card. Enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

Writers are wanted who can keep up a daily 
flow of work. 

— — 

Success Unlimited, 4348 Broadway, Chicago 40, 
is in the market for how-to, inspirational, motiva- 
tional, and spiritual articles. 

Especially wanted is material which is directed 
to salesmen, helps solve problems of youth, or 
deals with mental or physical health. How-to 
articles should give specific tips on the solution 
of specific problems. The magazine uses also 
stories of successful people but is not in the mar- 
ket for these at present unless they point a lesson 
the reader can relate directly to himself. If an 
article lends itself to illustration, two or three 8 x 
10 glossy action photographs may be submitted. 

Payment 5c a word, up to $10 a photo. Before 
submitting material query the executive editor, 
William H. Meyers. 

— — 


Manuscripts for the Magazine of Fantasy and 
Science Fiction should no longer be addressed to 
Anthony Boucher at his home but to the magazine 
itself, Attention of Robert P. Mills, 527 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. There is no change in edi- 
torial requirements, and the magazine is definitely 
interested in seeing MSS. within its field. Reports 
usually within two weeks, always within a month, 
are promised. 

Artistic Publishing 

The Peregrine Press, 308 Clement St., San Fran- 
cisco 18, Calif., publishes a limited number of 
beautifully designed books and portfolios in the 
fields of the fine arts, poetry, and belles lettres 
generally. The publications generally are defi- 
nitely modern work for which there is little com- 
mercial market; examples, Quick’s A Portfolio of 
Birds, McHugh’s Alpha. 

The press is rather more interested in seeing 
proofs of wood and linoleum blocks than manu- 
scripts. 

This is an artistic rather than a commercial 
enterprise. It is a subsidiary of the Porpoise Book- 
shop and is operated by the owners of the shop, 
Henry H. Evans, his wife Patricia, and their 
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daughter Judith. Mr. and Mrs. Evans are authors 


as well as authorities on books and art. 
They do no commercial printing and accept no | BEST BOOK CONTEST | 


subsidies. Payment to writers or artists whom they 


publish is on a ee er it is in books. | $1600 Cash Awards | 


Southern Accent, a regional magazine, has been 
disconti . Mail coupon below for full details or 
J | send manuscript for free editorial appraisal. | 
Playtime, a men’s magazine recently established Seth Richards, Publisher 
by David Zentner, is in the market for both fiction | Pageont Press, Inc 
and articles, with emphasis on the latter; also 101 Fifth pratt New York 3, N. Y., Dept. AJ5 


satire with man-woman theme. Address Mr. Zent- 
ner at Suite 206, 8511 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles | Please send me without cost or obligation your big illustrated 
46, Calif. FREE book, ‘‘How to Get Your Book Published, Promoted, 
Ph Ae] ss Distributed,’’ and full details about your Best Book Contest 
The Catholic World is now located at 180 | =. | 
Varick St., New York 14. — 
— | 
Christian Life Magazine, now published at 33 S. —— | 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, is interested in true 
adventure stories with drama, suspense, conflict, | | 
showing how evangelical Christians can overcome Inquiries confidential. | We are subsidy publishers. 
the seemingly impossible with divine help. 
Length, 1,500-1,800 words. Payment, 2c a word 
on publication. Janice Gosnell is editor. 
— Av] — 
Amazing Stories, edited by Paul W. Fairman at NOVELS 
1 Park Ave., New York 17, needs full-length Reading and Evaluation — $25.00 
science fiction novels for magazine publication, as Marketing Suggestions. Ghostwriting. 
well as short science-fiction stories up to 4,000 See my ad Page 28 this issue 
words. Payment is lc a word up on publication. Write or send your manuscript direct to 
— Ae] — MARIE ADAMS : 
Fence Industry Trade News, 127 N. Dearborn raat ection 


St.. Chicago 2, is seeking well-illustrated articles 
about fence erectors, fence manufacturers, and 
fence materials suppliers. 

On-the-job how-they-do-it articles; problems en- SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


countered; case histories of old-time fence erectors; 
Top established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 


articles on the manufacture of fence products by seeking fresh writing talent and stories to sell in. this 
steel firms; personality sketches of top executives ever-expanding market. 

in this field of manufacturing; news stories cover- peepee Mpycermiy 

ing any phase of the fence industry—these are 


among the freelance pieces wanted. 

Length may be up to 2,000 words. Payment 3c a 
word on acceptance unless rewriting is necessary, 
in which case the rate is only 2c. Photographs 


bring $5 each. CRITIC-COUNSELOR 
i ein ; 5,000 words, $3.00; each additional 1,000, $1.00. Stories 
The Catholic Home Messenger, published by the analyzed, ideas and suggestions made, market tips, advice 
Society of St. Paul at Canfield, Ohio, seeks not on how to improve or revise your stories. 
ion i amily 
TOM HUFF, JR 
4 Box 772 Wichita Falls, Texas 


Home and family are emphasized but cultural, 


EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP .. . 
If YOU need help with your writing, send a manuscript along with the proper appraisal fee, and we shall 
advise the kind oF 


help which should profit you most; and the cost thereof. Or write for my free brochure 
OPEN YOUR DOOR TO LITERARY SUCCESS. 

APPRAISAL FEES: $5.00 for ms. to 10,000 words; $10.00 for ms. to 25,000 words; 

$15.00 per book ms.; $10.00 per play. 

WE SERVE YOU in various ways: by appraisal; criticism; coaching; revision; ghost- 
writing; and by marketing. 

CONSULTATIONS $5. Phone REpublic 1-6780. 

MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE, if you submit a book 
r play. 

TALENT QUIZ, 50c, or FREE, if you submit a short ms. 

Mail or express your manuscript NOW, to: 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


AUTHORS AGENT & COUNSELLOR 
1658 So. Normandie Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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AVALON 


The world’s fastest growing movement for courage, mean- 
ing, beanty, craftsmanship and timeliness in poetry, in- 
vites your inquiries. Send stamped envelope for infor- 
mation or order sample copy of Flame for 75 cents. 
$3.00 per year, $2.00 per poem (except humor) on ac- 
ceptance. Indispensable, 50,000 word Poet’s Deskmate, 
gives complete details on everything the poet should 
know to make his work marketable. Price $1.50. Also 
ask us about our Avalon, Poets’ and Editors’ 1958 Con- 
ference in San Antonio, June 16-18, 1958. Address: 


LILITH LORRAINE 
Avalon Director 


119 Taylor St. San Antonio 5, Texas 


Learn To Write Poetry 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
131 West Davis Bivd., Davis Islands Tampa, Fila. 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quarterly prizes 
$25, many other prizes. You will receive also descrip- 
tion of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1! each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published Quarterly; 50c copy; $2 a year.) 

624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


SONGWRITERS 


Trying to get your songs published? Our members achiev- 
ing success with Guild help. For lyric writers: free 
melodies by composers who share expenses as well as 
profits. Free brochure. 


National Songwriters’ Guild 
16R Ocean Shore Drive Ormond Beach, Florida 


PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


A new economical “gang run’ method now enables us to 
print your books and publications at lowest possible cost. 
Highest quality. From 500 copies up. Write for free 
catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 


30 W. Washington St., Dept. AJ Chicago 2, III. 


YOU CAN MAKE EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


You can produce fillers, trade journal articles, photo-stories, 
feature articles, news items, and material for the outdoor, 
action magazines with our help and so get fast checks and 
bylines. Send for free 3,000 word illustrated folder and learn 
how to ‘write to sell.’ Our money-back guarantee protects 


you. 
THE NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. R, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat 


Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
25 Years Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pa. 
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human interest, biographical, travel, and current 
events subject matter is acceptable. Articles deal- 
ing with the communications field (press, radio, 
television, motion pictures) will receive particular 
consideration. Queries are desired on articles. 

Payment is from 114c a word up, the 15th of 
the month following acceptance. 

The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind., is directed speci- 
fically to husbands and wives and in line with this 
covers four areas: husband-wife, parent-child, 
family-society, family-God. 

These are the magazine’s needs as stated by the 
Rev Raban Hathorn, O.S.B:, the editor: 

Fiction. Short-shorts to 1,000 words. Short stories 
1,800-2,500 words. 

Articles: Informative and inspirational articles on 
all aspects of marriage and family life, especially re- 
ligious and ethical aspects. 1,500-2,000 words. 

Personal Essays. Relating dramatic or amusing in- 
cidents that point up the human side of family living. 
To 1,500 words. 

Profiles. Outstanding families or ordinary families 
whose story will be of interest for some special reason. 
Also, profiles of individuals who contribute to the 
betterment of marriage and family life.  1,500-2,000 
words. 

Interviews. With authorities in the field of marriage 
and family relations on current problems and new 
developments. To 2,000 words. 

“We Tried This.” Short, personal accounts telling 
about original solutions to family problems. To 400 
words. 

“At Our House,” Short, personal accounts of un- 
usual or amusing incidents of family living. To 400 
words. 

Payment is 3c a word up on acceptance. 

— As] — 
Guide to Business Interviewing 

Harold S. Larkin, editor of Apparel Register 
Publications, reports receiving a large number of 
inquiries in response to his discussion of business 
writing in the March Author & Journalist. 

Many writers have asked for the set of questions 
he sends. out as a guide to interviewing, and he 
has kindly supplied the questions for publication 
in A&J. Here they are—applicable to writing for 
many classifications of business magazines: 

1. By whom, when and under what circumstances 
was the shop founded? How has it grown? 

2. What categories and price ranges of merchandise 
do you carry? 

3. What does the shop look like? What is its size? 
Any available pictures or clippings? (All will be use- 
ful; all will be returned.) 

4. What is your approach to advertising and sales 
promotion? Some examples would be helpful. 

5. Do you offer the customers any special services? 

6. Is there anything about the shop that gives it a 
personality of its own? 

7. What, in your opinion, is the greatest problem 
facing the independent retailer today? 

8. Any other pertinent information that you would 
care to add will of course be welcome. 

Buick Magazine has withdrawn from the free- 
lance market. No manuscripts or queries should 
be submitted. 

— 

The Staten Islander is a new monthly concerned 
primarily with events on Staten Island but open 
also to fiction of 2,500 words with conflict and 
suspense or an unusual ending. Adventure or sea 
stories playing up suspense and the unknown are 
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particularly desired. Payment 2c a word on pub- 
lication, 

Cartoons are also desired at a flat rate of $10. 

Address William B. Kosky, Jr., Executive Editor, 
520 Fifth Ave., New York 26. 

—A&J— 

Though Focus has not been published since 
July, 1957, the former publishers report they are 
still being flooded with manuscripts. If you have 
this magazine on your personal market list, cross 
it off. 

— ALJ — 

Neither /nfinity nor Science Fiction Adventures 

is now in the market for material. 
Ag] 


Mix Facts With Brains 


[Continued from Page 17) 


You do not have to be an expert on every sub- 
ject you write about. If you are, it helps. If you 
are not but are articulate, willing to dig up facts 
and check with experts, you can write salable arti- 
cles on any subject. 

All this is work, make no mistake about that. 
All writing is work. Perhaps article writing is 
harder work than fiction writing. Perhaps that is 
why it pays better in the long run. The bulk of 
the magazine field today is dominated by the 
article—and the article writer. For the time being 
at least, fiction is much harder to sell than the 
article. 

The successful fiction writers now are largely 
the big name writers—a hard group to buck. The 
newcomer in fiction today has to write better stuff 
than the old pros because a famous name on the 
cover will sell magazines whereas the story by an 
unknown, no matter how good it is, will not. 
Splash Hemingway, Huxley, Somerset Maugham, 
Faulkner, on the cover and watch the readers rush 
to buy. That is mighty tough opposition for the 
beginner to buck. 

The article field is crowded with writers but not 
with names. If you have an established name as an 
article writer it helps but if you are entirely un- 
known and you submit a good, interesting, well- 
written article, the editor will buy it, even if he 
has never heard of you. 

Write a good article, illustrate it well, check 
your facts, be sure you're right, then pick the 
proper magazine, and you will have no trouble in 
selling your material. 

A famous painter was once asked by an aspiring 
beginner what he mixed his paints with. 

“Brains, sir, brains,” he snapped. 

That could apply as well to article writing. Mix 
your facts with brains. 


It is a good thing to tie your shoes unconscious- 
ly, but it is a very bad thing to use words un- 
consciously, for the way we use them largely de- 
termines our outlook and philosophy of life. If 
we have a hazy feeling for them, we are bound to 
have a hazy mind and a hazy outlook.—Eugene H. 
Sloane in Words and Their Ways. 
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WRITERS WHO CAN’T SELL! 
FIND OUT WHY! 


Stop Writing For Relatives and the 
Waste Basket—Write For Checks! 


We TEACH you how to make your story saleable 
with LINE BY LINE CORRECTIONS. We build your 
SITUATION, THEME, CLIMAX and CONCLUSION 
into an EXCITING, PLOTTED STORY. OUR RATES 
ARE HIGH BUT WORTH IT! $1.25 a 1000 words, 
min. $3.75. Over 5000 words $1.00 a 1000. $35 
for novels up to 70,000 words. 


WE MAKE A MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE each 
analysis is a COURSE IN ITSELF, of corrections, 
and RULES OF CRAFT APPLICABLE TO ALL OF 
YOUR FUTURE WRITING. WHY NOT TRY US? 
Learn about YOUR writing what the textbooks 
overlook, writing courses ignore but—WHAT THE 
BUYING EDITOR EXPECTS YOU TO KNOW! A 
postcard today will bring you full details. 


BEVERLY WRITER’S SERVICE 


Beverly Hills, Calif. — Miami, Fla. — Tucson, Ariz. 
Correspondence Dept., P. O. Box 4215, Tucson, Ariz. 


BOOK AUTHORS 
Fed up with the 10% royalty? 


We publish books on any subject (25,000 words and up) in 
both cloth-bound and paperback editions. Due to a revolu- 
tionary new process in composition and printing which cuts 
costs to a fraction, we are able to guarantee our authors a 
basic royalty of 20%. 

Some titles are published on a subsidy basis, with, of course, 
a much higher royalty. . . . In either event, we offer you 
very speedy publication and every standard means of promo- 
tion employed in the book trade. 


Send us your typewritten MS (or write first, if you wish) to: 


WHITTIER HOUSE 


15 West Plymouth Long Beach 5, Calif. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service, 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly ere when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 
to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.50. 


IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


RIGHT WORDS WRITE CHECKS! 

Make your plots pay! Many I’ve helped have sold to 

Movies and TV. Over 15 years of scripting experience 

inside Hollywood Studios. COMPLETE writing help, or 

Shosting, on Novels, Stories; Screen, TV, and Stage Plays 
Write me your problem for free reply. 


JESSICA FOX MAY 


Phone 1848 North Gramercy Place 
HOllywood 2-5448 Hollywood 28, Colif. 
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>‘‘HOW TO GET YOUR: 
BOOK PUBLISHED‘ ’ 
If you’ve written a book, on any subject, 
our free brochure, HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED, will be of interest to 
you. This valuable booklet tells how your 
book can be published, promoted, and 
distributed under our subsidy plan. Write 
for it today. 
Submit your manuscript to us 
for free study and evaluation. 
BARDLEY HALL PRESS 
@ Dept. A4, 363 Lexington Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. $ 


! Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 

} An alive Canadian agency for authors everywhere. 

' Let us place your manuscripts—fiction, articles, plays, 

1 fight verse. Reading fees $3.00 per 3000 words. Sales, 

i ten percent; foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may 
po 1 rejected script! Criticism and revision if 

esire: 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
South Post Office Niagora Falls, Ontario, Canada 


BEGINNERS: 

Earn Money at Home While Writing 

Write a newsy English column for small foreign papers (under 
fifty thousand population). The same mimeographed column 
goes to all of your listings. Excellent, interesting work, and 
you are your own boss. It is your own with splendid 
remuneration. For complete details (with suhiaetal send one 


dollar to 
ANTHONY D. OLIVER 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


7259 Fulton St. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of revects! |! hove ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Box 107-A Florida 


Fern Park 


SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION 
Are these three handicapping your sales? Let me correct them 
Neat. dependable typing, bond paper, carbon. For complete editing. 
corrections and typing, $1.00 per 1000, or 28c per page. Typing 
only, 50c per 1000. 

I will a’so give you a friendly personal criticism and analysis of 
your story, with market tips and any necessary suggestions on im- 
provement, for an ed 50c per 1000 (minimum must total $3). 
I sometimes can rewrite parts for a slight additional charge. For 
ana'ysis without per 1000. 

Le e know your problems 
EVA LONGSDORF 


Yonr friendly typist R. 2, Arkansaw, Wisconsin 


POETS AND WRITERS: 


200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 
printed, embossed hard paper covers, $88.80. 
Work guaranteed. 

MERCHANTS PRESS 


P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 

A client writes: ‘You are the first agent—who ever did any- 
thing constructive for me. All others went off on a tangent 
with beautiful theories, none of which were practical.” 
Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Plays, Television, and Radio 

Criticism — Guidance — Representation 
Reading fees: $5 to 5,000 words; over 5,000 words to 
40,000, $1 per 1,000. Novels and Plays $15. Return postage 
with each ms. Send self-addressed envelope, stamps for 
folder, “To the New Writer.” 

NEW YORK LITERARY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 
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Clear Views of 
Censorship 


N recent decisions, the Supreme Court has up- 

held federal and state laws outlawing the ae 
and distribution of pornographic material. These 
decisions place heavy responsibility on local ofh- 
cials to exercise discrimination and common sense 
in enforcing such laws. For better or worse, the 
responsibility is theirs. 

Of particular danger to our freedom of the press 
today are private organizations whose representa- 
tives have set themselves up in some areas to act as 
judge, jury and police force over their communi- 
ties’ reading matter. Some of these groups have 
undertaken not only to pass publicly on the 
morality of literature—a quite legitimate role—but 
also to put pressure on booksellers not to distribute 
the works which they have labeled “objection- 
able.” In some instances, they have threatened to 
boycott dealers who refused to abide by their 
judgment. 

This type of extralegal pressure has been scored 
many times by persons concerned with our civil 
liberties. As a prominent theologian, Father John 
Courtney Murray, S.J., has stated, . in a plural- 
ist society no minority group has the right to 
impose its own religious or moral views on other 
groups, through the methods of force, coercion or 
violence.” 

Some of the most respected names in world lit- 
erature have had their books blacklisted by self- 
appointed censors. Among the authors whose 
works have been included on the “objectionable” 
list of the National Organization for Decent Lit- 
erature—the most active of the unofficial groups 
engaged in such activity—have been the following: 
Nobel Prize winners William Faulkner and Ernest 
Hemingway: outstanding American novelists such 
as James T. Farrell and John Dos Passos; distin- 
guished European writers like Emile Zola, Aldous 
Huxley, D. H. Lawrence and Arthur Koestler, and 
such popular authors as James Jones, Norman 
Mailer, John O'Hara, J. D. Salinger, Budd Schul- 
berg and Irving Shaw. 

Of course, parents have a_ responsibility for 
watching over what their children read. But they 
have other responsibilities as well. 

As citizens in a democracy, they are obligated to 
protect the expression of ideas that are contrary 
to their personal views. And if they wish to con- 
tinue to enjoy the works of free artists, they must 
help safeguard the freedom of those artists to have 
their books published and sold. 

Certainly, some books are printed simply to 
capitalize on the appeal of pornography. State 
officials are now equipped to deal with such books. 
But many works which may not be suitable for 
minors can be extremely rewarding for adult 
minds. An alert parent will find sensible means of 
keeping his children from reading books for which 
they are not yet ready—without resorting to bans 
and_ boycotts.—Redbook. 


Those who oppose censorship neither deny the 
existence of immortality and crime, nor approve 
of them. They doubt that censorship will in fact 
eliminate or moderate them, because their causes 
lie elsewhere than in reading matter. A more use- 
ful, though much more difficult, policy is that 
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which stimulates individual selectivity—the “‘self- 
censorship” that channels interest and attention 
in one way rather than another. As a recent study 
of reading has said, “Sensitivity and response to 
the better is an effective protection against the 
more superficial attractions and grosser influences 
of the worse.”—-Walter Gellhorn in Columbia Uni- 
versity Review. 


Contests and Awards 


The New Campus Writing Fellowships are spon- 
sored by G. P. Putnam’s Sons and Bantam Books, 
Inc., as an outgrowth of the success of the two 
volumes of New Campus Writing published by 
these firms. The books contain significant exam- 
ples of literary work done in universities and col- 
leges. 

The fellowships, designed to give the young 
writer time to undertake major work, amount 
each to $3,000—$1,500 an outright grant, $1,500 an 
advance against royalties—over a period of a year. 
They are open to students, faculty members, and 
recently enrolled writers in creative writing pro- 
grams; also to persons willing to use part of the 
fellowship to enroll under such programs. 

Applications may be filed at any time through 
the year. An unlimited number of fellowships will 
be granted at any time according to the worth of 
the projects involved. 

Details and entry forms are obtainable from: 
The Editors, New Campus Writing, Antioch Col- 
lege, Yellow Springs, Ohio; or New Campus Writ- 
ing Fellowships, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. 

— Ae] — 

The Armed Forces Writer’s League, 2140 N. 
Oakland St., Arlington 7, Va., offers $50 first prize 
and other prizes for stories not more than 3,500 
words by members of the U. S. armed forces. 
Rules and other information are obtainable from 
the league. 

— — 

The Stanley Award in Drama will be offered 
again this year. There is a prize of $500 and a 
fellowship at the New York City Writers Con- 
ference, plus royalties for performances of the 
winning play. The play must be unpublished and 
have not yet been professionally produced. Per- 
sons professionally interested in the theatre are 
invited to recommend playwrights for the award. 

For particulars address the Director, NYC Writ- 
ers Conference, Wagner College, Staten Island 1, 


New Data on Conferences 

Pacific Coast Writers Conference will hold its an- 
nual sessions June 23-July 11 at Los Angeles State 
College, 5280 Gravois Ave., Los Angeles 32, Calif. 
Director, Wirt Williams. Staff: Rex Barley, 
Charles Beaumont, Ray Bradbury, Ned Broan, 
Robert R. Kirsch, James Kubeck, Harry Lewis, 
Ben Parker, Ralph Salaway, Ann Stanford, Bonnie 
Thurman, Margaret Wilder, and others. Fiction, 
television, motion pictures, poetry, magazine writ- 
ing, will be treated. 

— Av] — 

‘The New School for Social Research, 66 W. 12th 
St, New York 11, will open its summer creative 
writing workshops June 23. 
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Sell In Three Months 
Or Money Back 


If You Can Write Correct English— 


You Can Write Juveniles . . . And 


Sell Within Three Months. 


In past years | have sold some 
3000-3500 stories . . . articles 
... serials... series. Now I’m 
teaching it. 


ALSO CRITICISM AND 
COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 
Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism 


a Specialty 


Will Herman 


1726 West 25th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


BIGGEST $1.00‘S WORTH TODAY! 
WRITTEN FOR BEGINNERS and PROFESSIONALS! 
Send at once for complete, concise booklet that covers 
the most important phases of the writing craft! Things 
most writing courses ignore! Learn what EDITORS EX- 
PECT TO FIND IN YOUR SCRIPT! LEARN HOW TO 

MAKE IT SELL! 
BEVERLY HILLS WRITER’S SERVICE 
P.O. Box 4215 Tucson, Arizona 


BOOKS PUBLISHED 


Poetry, County Histories, Novels, and miscellaneous books. 
National advertising, Catalogues, Reviews, 30 years experi- 
ence. Professionally done jackets, folders. Low subsidy 
high results with prepublication sales. Send MS. or write: 
PAUL L. HEARD, Editor-Publisher 
ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7918 Maxwell Dr. (prompt delivery) Dallas, Texas 


CONFESSION CRITIQUE 


Let us help Ene find -your way to sales, writing for the 
Confessions. This is one market where a pro’s name is not 
important to the editor. One of the best paying markets 
and an open field for beginners. We give you helpful, 
thorough criticism using the same methods which sell our 
own work. $1 per 1000 or fraction thereof. Minimum $3. 


Confession Scribe’s Clinic 
13012 E. 9th St., No. 2 Long Beach 13, Calif. 


Song Poems and Lyrics 
Wanted 


Mail to: 
Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


Short-Short Stories: 


OW do you define a short story?” asked an 
eager student of a prominent author at a 
writers’ conference. 

“A story that isn’t long,” the author answered. 

Likewise, the only way to define a short-short is 
to say it is shorter than the usual short story. The 
short-short no longer represents a specific form or 
technique, any more than the longer short story 
does. The fact that it is very brief does restrict 
the method of handling, but one successful author 
solves this problem in one way, another in a dif- 
ferent way. 

The twist ending, once regarded as an essential 
of the short-short, is no longer required; in fact, it 
is abhorred by many editors. O. Henry, who popu- 
larized it, has been dead nearly 50 years. His 
stories are seldom read nowadays, except in school, 
and contemporary writers and editors have dif- 
ferent concepts of storytelling. If a short-short is 
interesting, no editor is particularly concerned 
what method the writer has used. 

Nor is there agreement as to the length of a 
short-short. When Collier's and the old Liberty 
offered a weekly market for this form, the length 
was pretty well set; the story with illustration had 
to fit a printed page. Now it may run anywhere 
from 500 to 2,000 words though most editors feel 
that less than 1,000 words is insufficient to develop 
a real story. A few editors consider anything up 
to 2,500 words to be a short-short. 

All editors say that good short-shorts are hard 
to get. They are wanted so much that many mag- 
azines pay as much for them as for longer stories. 

The preferred lengths are indicated by most of 
the magazines in the following list. Where not 
stated, they may be assumed to be 1,000-2,000. 

The list is confined to magazines which offer a 
consistent market for short-shorts. Other publica- 
tions may use a short-short now and then—but 
only because it makes an exceptional appeal to the 
editor. 

Where prices are indicated, they are per word or 
per story. Acc. means payment on acceptance. 
Pub. means payment on publication. 


Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 1,000- 
2,500 words. Stories of action, danger, and suspense 
in the men’s field. Alden H. Norton, Editor. $150- 
$250. Acc. 

Alfred Hitchcock’s Mystery Magazine, Chanin 
Bildg., 42nd St. and Lexington Ave., New York. 
1,500 words or more. Any good story with a crime in 
it; emphasis on quality of writing, “though strength 
of plot cannot be ignored.’’ William Manners, Editor- 
ial Director; Marguerite Bostwick, Managing Editor. 
3c-6c. Acc. 

The Allied Youth, 1709 M St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Fiction deals exclusively with problem of teen- 
agers vs. alcohol, with no prohibitionist approach. 
Michael J. Gramlich. 2c. Acc. 

Amazing Stories, | Park Ave., New York 17. 
Action science-fiction 1,000 words or more. Paul W. 
Fairman. Ic up. Acc. 

The American Girl, 830 Third Ave., New York 22. 
Magazine of the Girl Scouts of America, read by 
girls 10-16. Short-shorts of 1,000 words: mystery, 
adventure, school and family life, any of the prob- 
lems confronting today’s teen-age girls. Marjorie 
Vetter, Fiction Editor. lc up. Acc. 

American Junior Red Cross News, | 8th and E. Sts., 
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Where to Sell Them 


N.W., Washington, D. C. Under 1,500 words for 
children in grades 4-6 on subjects such as children 
in other lands, animals, holidays; 600 words for 
children in primary grades. (Mrs.) Lois S. Johnson, 
Editor. Nominal rates. Acc. 

The American-Scandinavian Review, 127 E. 73rd 
St., New York 21. 1,000-2,500 words. Must be on 
a Scandinavian topic or about Scandinavians or 
Scandinavian-Americans. Erik J. Friis, Editor. lc. 
Acc. 

Annals of Good St. Anne de Beaupre, Basilica of St. 
Anne, Que., Canada. Wholesome stories, generally 
avoiding slang. Rev. B. Boulanger, C.Ss.R. Ic. Acc. 

Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 1,000- 
2,500 words. Stories of action, danger, and suspense 
in the men’s field. Alden H. Norton, Executive Editor. 
$250-500. Acc. 

The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. General adult 
stories. ‘“Though a religious publication, we do not 
want stories that end in a miracle.’’ Rev. John Reedy, 
C.S.C. 1 Yc basic rate. Acc. 

Bachelor, 655 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Especially short-shorts with twist or shock endings. 
Bruce J. Friedman. Fairly good rates. Acc. 

Boys’ Life Magazine, New Brunswick, N. J. 1,500- 
2,500 words. A few short-shorts for boys 10-16; espe- 
cially seeks adventures or humor suitable for telling 
around campfires. Sample copy of magazine and 
folder of information available on request. Harry 
Harchar, Editor; Frances Smith, Fiction Editor. $100 


up. Acc. 

The Canadian Forum, 36 Yonge St., Toronto 1, 
Canada. Non-romantic stories about 1,800 words, 
Canadian background preferred. P. J. Giffen, Editor. 
Payment in copies. 

The Catholic Home Journal, 220 37th St., Pitts- 
burgh 1, Pa. 1,000 words, preferably in humorous 
vein—certainly optimistic rather than depressing. 
These should center around home, children, etc., 
and should carry an implied moral. Rev. Bonaventure 
Stefan. Ic up Acc. 

Catholic Home Messenger, Canfield, Ohio. 1,800- 
2,000 words; adult fiction pointing up social, family, 
and religious problems. Rev. Bernard M. Borgogno, 
S.S.P., Editor. 1 Yac up. 15th of month after acc. 

The Catholic World, 180 Varick St., New York 
14. Stories of high quality on modern themes. Rev. 
= B. Sheerin, C.S.P., Editor. About $7.50 a page. 

ub. 

Champion Crosswords, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 
3. Maximum, 1,100 words. Mainly short-short who- 
dunits in which misspelled words, cryptograms, or 
other codes are used to solve the mystery. It is neces- 
sary that these be logical and essential to the story 
and used for a good reason, not merely to meet mag- 
azine’s requirements. All the necessary facts and 
clues should be given in not more than 800-900 
words, followed by not more than 200 additional 
words giving the solution to the mystery. Walter H. 
Holze, Editor. 2c up. Pub. 

Christian Herald, 27 E. 39th St., New York 16. 
Stories of interest to Christian laity. Daniel A. Poling. 
$50-$100 for all rights. Acc. 

The Christian Home Builder, Hamilton Ave. at 
8100, Cincinnati 31, Ohio. Limited number of stories 
700-900 and 1,500-1,600 words encouraging Chris- 
tian family life. James R. Grogg. $10 up. Acc. 

Christian Life Magazine, 33 S. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6. 1,500-1,800 words. Must center around 
problems of adult evangelical Christians; themes of 
current significance preferred. Janice Gosnell, Fic- 
tion Editor. 2c. Pub. 

Compact, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. Re- 
prints for readers 14-19. Teenager stories about 
family, love, school, and recreation problems. Claire 
Glass, Editor. Good rates. Acc. 
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Complete Confessions, 44] Lexington Ave., New 
bg 16. First-person stories, 1,500 words. Ruth Beck. 

cc. 

Cosmopolitan, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 19. 
1,500-2,000 words. Sophisticated, adult material. 
John J. O’Connell, Editor. Standard price $850. Acc. 

Council Fires, Third and Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Stories with Christian background, 1,000-1,200 
words. P. B. Christie. 34c-1¢. Acc. Write for sample 
copy before submitting fiction. 

Crosier Missionary, Onamia, Minn. 1,000-2,000 
words. Stories of a wholesome but not ‘’preachy’’ 
character, especially pertaining to Christian or Cath- 
olic family life. Rev. Robert H. Fix, O.S.C., Editor. 2c- 
5c. Acc. Overstocked till June. 

Dell Crossword Puzzles, Dell Publishing Company, 
Inc., 750 Third Ave., New York 17. 500 words maxi- 
mum. Mystery stories based on a gimmick that the 
reader may be able to spot in order to solve the mys- 
tery. ‘‘The mystery need not be a murder mystery— 
as a matter of fact, we prefer something lighter. We 
do not want anything gruesome or gory under any 
circumstances. All the clues must appear in the story, 
but they should not be obvious.’’ Kathleen Rafferty, 
Editor. $15-20. Acc. 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 527 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. Quality short-shorts of detection, 
crime, etc., 1,500-2,000 words. Robert P. Mills, Man- 
aging Editor. 3c-5c. Acc. 

Escapade, 1472 Broadway, New York 36. Strong, 
earthy fiction in the O’Hara and Hemingway vein. 
Burton Wohl. Top rates. 30 days after acc. 

Esquire, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. Quality 
stories on any subject; no slickness. Aversion to sur- 
prise endings. 1,000 words or less for a one-pager. 
Rust Hills, Fiction Editor. Varying rates. Acc. 

Exciting Love, 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 1,500 
words. Subject matter as for longer love stories. ‘‘We 
are interested in a short-short only if it tells a com- 
plete, believable story suited to its short length. We 
want no surprise endings as such—only there must be, 
of course, an element of surprise till the end of the 
story.’ Helen Tono, Editor. Ic. Acc. Currently over- 
stocked. 

Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 
1,000-1,500 words. Stories of a general nature: ad- 
venture, romance, mystery, etc. Eileen O’Hayer, Man- 
aging Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

Family Circle, 25 W. 45th St., New York 36. ‘We 
prefer stories with a strong emotional appeal, realistic 
situation that homemakers can identify with. Pres- 
ent need is for love stories. Heavily stocked with 
stories about children, teen-agers, older persons. No 
straight crime detection or sordid situations desired. 
Little interest in the trick situation short-short.’’ 
Maxine Lewis, Fiction Editor. No set rates. Acc. 

Family Herald & Weekly Star, 245 St. James St., 
W., Montreal, Que., Canada. 1,500 words or more: 
romance, adventure, mystery, etc., for rural family 
audience. H. Gordon Green. $100. Acc. 

Fantastic Universe, 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 
1,000 words or more—science fiction or fantasy. 
Hans Stefan Santesson. Ic. Month before pub. 

Fantasy & Science Fiction, Mercury Publications, 
527 Madison Ave., New York 22. Any length— 
especially vignettes under 500 words. Any themes of 
science fiction or other imaginative types of fantasy; 
stress on novelty of concept. $30-$50, occasionally 
more. Acc. 

Fling, 44 E. Superior St., Chicago 11. Strictly adult 
fiction; setting must be outside U.S.A. Arv Miller. 
$100 up. Acc 

Golf Digest Magazine, P. O. Box 550, Evanston, 
III. Humorous or sensitive golf fiction to 1,500 words. 
Howard R. Gill, Jr. 3c. Acc. 

Good Housekeeping, 57th St., at Eighth Ave., New 
York 19. 1,000-2,000 words. No restrictions as to 
type of story, theme, etc. Herbert R. Mayes, Editor. 


Highest rates. Acc. 
The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind. Up to 1,000 words, 
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$ WIN CONTEST CASH $ 


Yes — YOU can win a big Cash Prize — $ 
Cars, Homes, Trips, TV sets. It’s fun! 
Easy! WE’LL SHOW YOU HOW! No spe- $ 
cial skill needed. Our students have won 
over 4 million dollars! It'll pay you to $ 
learn the secrets of the winners. FREE — 
Write for CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST S 
BULLETIN! Contains winning helps for 
current big contests. No obligation. $ 
SHEPHERD SCHOOL $ 
1015 Chestn’ ¢ St., Dept. J, Phila. 7, Pa. 
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AG E-OLD 
INDIAN RITUALS 
24 10,000 Indians, All Tribes 


AUGUST 14-17 


Write for Information 


™ -4 Box 1029, Gallup, New Mexico 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1958 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, household 
tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. Over 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. ORDER TODAY— 
Send only $1 (add 5c to checks) to— 
WILL HEIDEMAN 


Fern Park Box 107-A Florida 
PERSONAL HELP FOR YOU 
Need some personal—not standardized—help in plotting, 


characterization, organization, marketing both fiction and 
non-fiction, juvenile and adult? Consult professional writer, 
teacher, and critic. 


MRS. M. L. HOPCRAFT Alameda, New Mexico 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, Canada, 
England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s a it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. 15,000 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COMIC Z IPT WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 North Gordon St. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


TO AUTHORS OF BOOKS 
published on a COOPERATIVE BASIS, 
we have a plan for the additional pro- 
motion and distribution of your book 
WITHOUT COST TO YOU. 


If interested, write for details to 
wR LITERS SERVICE 
10 E. 43, N. Y. 17, Tel. MU 7-5159 


generally on family life. Rev. Raban Hathorn, O.S.B., 
Editor. 2c up. Acc. 

Handy Crosswords, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 
Same requirements as Champion Crosswords, above. 

The Holy Name Journal, 141 £. 65th St., New 
York 21. Fiction of a manly, religious character con- 
forming to Catholic teaching. Brendan Larnen, O.P. 
About $6 a printed page. Pub. 

Home Life, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Wholesome stories with a message on any phase of 
family living. 750, 1,500, 2,250 words. Joe W. 
Burton, Editor. 1 Yac. Acc. 

The Hoosier Challenger, P.O. Box 24, Deer Park, 
Cincinnati 36, Ohio. Stories to 1,500 words. Claire 
Emerson, Fiction Editor. No payment. Prizes. 

Imagination, P. O. Box 230, Evanston, III. Science- 
fiction 1,000 words or more. Solid plot, action, good 
characterization, human interest problems, emphasis 
on technological developments related to space travel. 
William L. Hamling. lc up. Acc. 

The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Stories of high moral character; may be 
as brief as 500 words. Doyle L. Green. 1 Yac. Acc. 

Interracial Review, 20 Vesey St., New York 7. 
Organ of 30 Catholic Interracial Councils. Stories 
with race relations themes, 1,700-2,000 words. 
George K. Hunton, Editor. No payment. 

Junior Life, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
Publication of Augustana Lutheran Church. Stories 
1,200 words for children 9-1 1—character-building 
stories of heroism, adventure, mystery, nature and 
animals, travel, etc.; good plot essential. Deloris 
Kanten, Editor. Vac. Acc. 


SELL YOUR WRITING 


Don’t be a rejection slip addict. Tell me your prob- 
lem. I'll help you with ideas, technique, plot, format, 
criticism. No problem too small. One dollar a thousand 
worcs. 


ANITA WESLEY 
Glendale 5, Calif. 


P. O. Box 1583 


GHOST WRITING 


NOVELS — BOOKS — RADIO SCRIPTS — 
wae te submit a novel, a book, 


not only edit, but polish and revise where ni 

you what to do, I do it for you. a ad manuscript 
you typewritten, ready for the publ: owing off 

aw 33.00 per four typed 


MARIE ADAMS. 1694. Sioir Avenue, St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


ACCURATE MARKET 
LISTS 


The manuscript market lists published in AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST are recognized as tops in accuracy 
and reliability. 
Special market lists are contained in the following 
issues: 
Little Magazines. October, 1956 
Book Publishers. August, 1957 
Specialized Magazines. September, 
British Markets. Religious Magazines. 
1957 
Syndicates. 
November, 
Business (Trade) Magazines. Company Publica- 
tions. December, 1957 
Handy Market List. January, 1958 
Juvenile Magazines. February, 1958 
Poetry, Including Light Verse. March, 
Fillers. April, 19 
Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 National Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


1957 
October, 


Greeting Amateur Plays. 


1958 


Keen Crosswords, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 
Same requirements as Champion Crosswords, above. 

Ladies’ Home Jounrnal, Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pa. Does not specify lengths, types, or 
subjects. ‘‘We buy fiction, long or short, whatever it 
may be about, if we like it.” Bruce Gould and 
Beatrice Blackmar Gould, Editors. Top rates ($850 


minimum). Acc. 

The Lamp, Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Around 2,000 words; Catholic in tone. Fr. Samuel 
Cummings, Editor. 2Yac. Acc. 

Leatherneck Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, 
D. C. Plot essential—not mere incident. Must have 
appeal to Marines. Karl A. Schuon, Managing Editor. 
$100 up. Acc. 

The Lookout, Hamilton "Ave. at 8100, Cincinnati 
31, Ohio. 1,000-1,400 words. Must have wholesome- 
ness but not mawkishness, and effective storytelling 
style. Should appeal to the average adult and older 
young person in Bible school or Sunday school. Guy 
P. Leavitt, Editor. Usually $35. Acc. 

The Lutheran, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. Stories appropriate to a religious publication, 500 
words up. Dr. G. Elson Ruff. 1c-2c. Pub. 

Magnificat, 131 Laurel St., Manchester, N. H. 
Stories appropriate to a Catholic magazine. Sr. M. 
Walter. Varying rates. Pub. 

Manhunt, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 500- 
2,000 words; crime fiction, tough, hardboiled, un- 
sentimental, complete stories rather than ‘snappers 
or gimmicks.’’ John Underwood. Editor. Ic-5c, oc- 
casionally much higher. Acc. 

Man to Man, 21 West 26th St., New York 10. 
Maximum 2,000 words. Strong masculine themes 
with sex interest; may include crime angle; must have 
emotional impact as well as plot. No local color, 
humor, or history. Everett Meyers, Editor. $50 up. 
Pub. 

The Marian, 2334 S. Oakley Ave., Chicago 8. 
Wholesome stories, preferably with Catholic back- 
ground. F. J. Jancius, M.1.C. 1¢ up. Pub. 

Mature Years, 201 Eighth Ave., S., Nashville 2, 
Tenn. Fiction of special interest to older adults. 
John W. Cook. Ic-15c¢. Acc. 

McCall’s, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. Stories 
with good feminine appeal. Betty Parsons Ragsdale, 
Fiction Editor. First-class rates. Acc. 

Men’‘s Digest, 3755 W. Armitage Ave., Chicago 
47. Fiction with strong male slant, 500 words up. 
Paul G. Neimark, Editor. 5¢ up. 

Mike Shayne Mystery Magazine, 50! Fifth Ave., 
New York 16. Detective and mystery stories of all 
schools, 1,000 words up. Cylvia Kleinman. Ic. Acc. 

The Miraculous Medal, 475 E. Chelten Ave., Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa. Any good story that agrees with 
Catholic teaching, to 2,500 words. Joseph A. Skelly, 
C.M., Editor. 1 Yac up. Acc. 

Montrealer, 770 St. Antoine St., Montreal, Que., 
Canada. 1,200-2,500 words, serious or light fiction; 
any subject handled in a style appealing to intelli- 
gent and educated readers. Canadian authors given 
preference. David L. Hackett, Managing Editor. $35- 
$75. Pub. 

Mr. Magazine, 21 W. 26th St., New York 10. 
2,000 words or less; original plots with believable 
characters, woman interest preferred; treatment 
sophisticated, settings contemporary. Everett Meyers, 
Editor. $50 up. Pub. 

The National Jewish Monthly, B'nai B'rith Blidg., 
1640 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Stories of Jewish interest from 1,000 words up. 
Edward E. Grusd. 2c-5c. Acc. 

National Skiing, Box 7858, Lakewood Branch, 
Denver, Colo. Stories dealing with skiing. Bob Parker. 
$25 up. Pub. 

New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass. 200- 
1,500 words. Should deal with rural life. D. S. Wat- 
son, Editor. 30c per published inch. Pub. 

The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 36. 
Stories of high quality, often satirical. Good rates. 
Acc. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


“Sh-sh! Quiet now—Daddy’s working.” 


YOU 


may have the motion picture or T.V. 
scripts, short stories, novels, plays— 
fiction or non-fiction, published or un- 
published—that we need for motion 
pictures, T.V., and stage. Send brief 
description of your material. No manu- 
scripts, please. 
The Robert Harrington 
Literary Agency 
Box 1311 
Hollywood, Calif. 


West Coast 
Address: 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send fo: 

our free folder outlining a low cost publishing service 

featuring author-cwnership and 70% royalty on sales 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 


Norwood’s Quarterly, P. O. Box 173, Beaumont, 
Tex. Limited market for stories 500-1,000 words. Ic- 

Nugget Magazine, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 
1,000 words up. Off-beat stories with strong writing 
und plots to appeal to adult male audience; also 
eurthly and humorous stories. George Wiswell, Editor. 
$100 up. Acc. 

Official Crossword Puzzles, Dell Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 750 Third Ave., New York 17. Same re- 
quirements as Dell Crossword Puzzles, above. 

The Orphan’s Friend, 691 Main St., West Newbury, 
Mass. Wholesome adult or juvenile stories 1,000 
words up. Brother Stephen Armstrong, F.C., Editor. 
lc up. Acc. 

Playboy, 232 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 800-1,000 
words. Prefers clever plots with ironic twists. No 
vignettes or mood pieces. Stories must appeal to 
young urban men. Ray Russell, Executive Editor. 
$500. Acc. 

Playtime, Suite 206, 8511 Sunset Blvd., Los An- 
geles 46, Calif. Sexy, strong male stories 1,250 words 
Or more; occasional crime and adventure if bizarre. 
David Zentner. 4c. 

Pocket Crossword Puzzles, 750 Third Ave., New 
York 17. Same requirements as Dell Crossword Puz- 
zles, above. 

Power, 1825 Coilege Ave., Wheaton, Ill. 1,200- 
1,800 words. Primarily teen-age fiction, but stories of 
adults in early 20’s are used also. Contemporary set- 
ting, U. S. or foreign, with problem solved through 
ingenuity, hard work, and skill of protagonist. Stories 
should show the reality of the Christian way of life, 
but without obvious moralizing. Surprise endings or- 
dinarily not desired. James R. Adair, Editor. $20-$30. 
Three weeks after acc. 

The Progressive Farmer, 546 Rio Grande Bldg., 
Dallas, Tex. Stories appealing to entire family, prefer- 
ably with Southern rural background. Eugene Butler, 
Editor. 4c up. Acc. 

Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 1,200- 
1,400 words. ‘’Short-shorts must have substance in 
spite of their brevity. A good one should give the 
reader the same amount of emotional satisfaction as 
a longer story. Of course the theme may be more 
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WE'LL SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


to the Saturday Evening Post, This Week, McCall's, and many 
others—just as we have done for other clients. If you have 
a story, article, TV script, or book that is professionally 
written, send it to us. We will find the best-paying market 


for it. 
DELLMAN LITERARY AGENCY 


Office 563 720 Euclid (Annex) Cleveland 15, Ohio 


TEN LESSONS IN STORY TECHNIQUE 

Plus Critiques of Your Stories 
A practical course prepared for beginners who wish fiction 
training. . . . Proved by class resuits for five years. 
Offered by mail for the first time at a surprisingly low price 
—only $12.50. Special Bonus: Two completed stories criti- 
cized for you personally by the author of the course without 
extra charge. Particulars free. 
BEIMFOHR ASSOCIATES 


725 Emerson Evanston, Ili. 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 


Sample shown on request 


TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3104 Ross Ave. Dallas, Texas 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION, Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 


CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1 
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simple. The twist ending is permissible only when it 
is legitimate and when it gives the reader delight.”’ 
Lilian Kastendike, Fiction Editor. Standard rates for 
a mass circulation magazine, with the added proviso 
that a writer will always be rewarded for a superior 
performance. Acc. 

The Reign of the Sacred Heart, Hales Corners, Wis. 
1,500 words up. Adventure, mystery, love, home, 
adjustment to surroundings, racial problems—any- 
thing of interest to the general reader, provided it is 
clean and wholesome. ‘’Fiction that contains a good 
lesson, either implied or expressed, and stories por- 
traying self-sacrifice and unswerving loyalty and dedi- 
cation to a cause are most welcome.’’ Prefers surprise 
endings. Rev. George Pinger, S.C.J., Editor. 1 Yac. Acc. 

23 W. 47th St., New York 
36. Dramatic, reolistic confession stories 1 ,500 words 
up. Rose Wyn, Editor. 3c up. Acc 

The Saint Detective Masuaine, 320 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1. 1,000-2,500 words. Any type of story 
dealing with crime. Emphasizes quality, characteriza- 
tion. Hans Stefan Santesson, Editor. 1c. Month before 


pub. 

Satellite Science Fiction, 501 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17. Good writing and imaginative quality in 
stories 1,500 words up. Cylvia Kleinman. Ic. Acc. 

Secrets, 23 W. 47th St., New York 36. 1,500 
words up. Dramatic, realistic confession stories. Rose 
Wyn, Editor. 3c up. Acc. 

Short Stories Magazine, 501] Fifth Ave., New York 
17. Action adventure stories with original plots and 
mature writing. Cylvia Kleinman. Ic. Acc. 

The Sign, Monastery Place, Union City, N. J., 
1,000-2,000 words. Stories of general interest to 
ordinary readers. Catholic religious tone preferred 
but not necessary. Rev. Ralph Gorman, Editor. $200 


up. Acc. 

Sirf, 21 W. 26th St., New York 10. 1,000-1,200 
words. Dramatic action, detective, gangster, anything 
rough and ready; must have a love interest. Likes sur- 
prise endings. Adrian B. Lopez, Editor. $50. Pub. 


Southwest Review, Southern Methodist University 


ev 


Press, Dallas 5, Tex. Quality fiction not less than 
2,000 words; prefers stories of character develop- 
ment, of psychological penetration, to fast-plotted 


narratives. Allen Maxwell. Y2c. Pub. 
Sports Afield, 959 Fifth Ave., New York 19. Some 
fiction related to field sports. Ted Kesting. Good 


rates. Acc. 
Story World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. Character-building stories and stories about 


Christian family life to 700 words. To Ic. Acc. 

Straight, Hamilton Ave. at 8100, Cincinnati 31, 
Ohio. 1,200-1,500 words. Must appeal to teenagers, 
and boys and girls should be main characters. Well- 
constructed, interesting, exciting plots; Christian 
character-building elements. Preference for surprise 
endings—’"’up to a point!’’ Dana Eynon, Editor. To 
$25. 15th of month after acceptance. 

Sunday Digest, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Ill. Stories with character-building slant but 
not “‘preachy.’’ Jean MacArthur. 2c up. Acc. 

Swank Magazine, 655 Madison Ave., New York 
22. Around 1,000 words; should appeal specifically 
to men and should be nicely turned. Bruce J. Fried- 
man. Good rates. Acc. 

Teen Talk, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
Publication of Augustana Lutheran Church. Fiction 


to 2,250 words which will enable early teen-age 
readers to make personal social adjustments. Popular 


subjects: dating, parties, school affairs, mystery, 
adventure. Deloris Kanten, Editor. Vac. Acc. 
This Week, 485 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 


1,000-2,000 words. Fiction of the highest quality 
which reflects our times, our problems, our emotions. 
William |. Nichols, Editor and Publisher; Stewart 
Beach, Executive Editor. Top rates. Acc. 

Tracks Magazine, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 1,000-1,500 words. 
Highly humorous stories with strong railroad back- 
ground and lingo. Plots using too much boozing taboo. 
Ted O'Meara, Editor. 3c. Pub. 

True Confessions, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. 
1,500-2,500 words. First-person stories on any sub- 
jects of interest to young women, with emphasis on 
emotional conflict experienced by the narrator. Writ- 
ing must be strangely realistic. No stories with trick 
endings; the situation should build up to a natural 
resolve and not be dependent on last-minute twist. 
Florence J. Schetty, Editor. $100 up. Acc. 

True Love Stories, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


1,000 words. Teen or marital problems, emotionally 
told in first person. Evonne Rae, Editor. $50-$75. 
Acc. 

True Story, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 1,000- 


2,000 words. First-person stories of everyday prob- 
lems; heroine learns through some kind of human ex- 
perience a lesson pointing to a better way of life. 
Writing should be emotional, characterization empha- 
sized. Surprise endings suitable but not required. 
Nina Sittler Dorrance, Editor. $100. Acc. 

U. S. Lady, 1823 Jefferson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 1,000-2,000 words. Must have military 
angle, of interest to service wives or service women. 
Alvadee Adams, Editor. $10-$25. Pub. 

Victorian Magazine, Lackawanna 18, N.Y. 
Dramatic, well-constructed stories from 700 words up, 
with character and plot, the action of which “‘hinges 
on the multiple choices that confront men and 
women in today’s world’; no artificial twists. Rev. 
Nelson W. Logal, Editor. 2c-5c¢. Pub. 

Vision, Christian Board of Publication, Box 179, 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 2,000-2,500 words. Wholesome, 
appealing stories for teen-agers. Guin Ream, Editor. 
Ic. Acc. 

Voice of St. Jude, 221 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. 
Strongly plotted stories of general Catholic interest; 
i.e., fiction that does not offend Christian moral 
sense. Robert Ostermann. 1 Yac. Acc. 

Western Family, 1300 N. Wilton Place, Los An- 
geles 28, Calif. Primarily interested in the con- 
temporary family story with emphasis on women— 
wife, mother, etc.—happily resolved. Western locale 
if background is significant. 1,500-2,500 words. John 
T. McCullough, Editor. About $100. Acc. 

The Young Catholic Messenger, 38 W. ‘Fifth St., 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 1,200-1,400 words. Mystery, ad- 
venture, humor, school life, etc., appealing to junior 
high school age. Nothing in violation of the best 
moral and educational principles. James T. Feely, 
Editor. $75 up. Acc. 

Youth, Fifth and Chestnut Sts., Anderson, Ind. 
1,500-2,500 words. Character-building, non-moral- 
izing stories with characters of high school to young 
adult period. Kenneth F. Hall, Editor. Basic rate $4 
per 1,000 words. Acc. 


SELL YOUR SHORT - 


markets buying actively the short-short type fiction. 


SHORTS 


$50, $75, $300, $500, $850 are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. 
Our agency has sold short-shorts from $75 to $850 
apiece. New writers who never sold before are constantly selling to these markets. 


TO THE BEST MARKETS 


There are over 200 


If you have written 


short-shorts which you think should sell, by all means let me try them for you in the current popular markets. 


Reading and handling fee: $3 per short-short. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 


P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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AUTHOR © JOURNALESI 


ADEAS 8 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c 
a word, first insertion, 8c a word, subsequent consecu- 
tive insertions of the Adea without change; no agency 
commission allowed. A checking copy of the maga- 
zine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must reach us 
by the 28th of the second month preceding insertion. 
Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display adver- 
tising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Bldg., Topeka, Kans. 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 


MAKE MONEY writing features. Amazing book tells how. 
a. literature. Ben Arid, 1141 7th St., Hermosa Beach, 

calif. 
$2. 


WRITER’S ABC SHORTHAND. y u 
Returnable. Zinman, Bayside, Virginia. 


MILLIONS CHARACTERS AND PLOTS at your fingertips. 
Characterization Kit contains nearly 3000 traits, 10 charts, 
wheel, emotions list, etc. Create realistic characters that 
sell today’s stories. Complete Kit $2. Also Plot Kit $2. Both 
Kits $3. Write for more information. FREE roundtable. 
Blois, 2208A Overdene, Rockford, Illinois. 


FORGET WORN-OUT PATTERNS and procedure rules. Study 
something more advanced, the creative RHYTHM IN 
— method. $1.00—Risser—30 W. Bayaud, Denver, 

olo. 


PLOT SUGGESTER. Ingenious wheel-system. Will produce 
th ds and th ds of plot germs—for any kind of 
fiction—at the flick of your wrist. Suitable for any coun- 

try. Absolutely infallible. $2, post and packing paid. 

Writers’ Ring, Clun, Shropshire, England. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought, sold and 
exchanged. List 10c. SMITH’S, 124 Marlborough Rd., 
Salem, Mass. 


EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING—Dorothy Banker Turner's 
popular, practical, specific book on writing to sell. Re- 
vised 1958 printing. $2 postpaid. Creative Press, Clare- 
mont, California. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of es. Every writing problem 
—— ond illustrated. $1.00. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. ‘ 


LETTER FROM THE EDITOR—Professional writer-editor cur- 
rently selling to top "a offers personal file on de- 
tailed current needs of all Sunday magazine markets. 
$1.00. Box 1424, Grand Central Station, NYC 17. 


CLIPPINGS FOR SALE. A Hobby-Clipping Library of over 47 
years’ accumulation on almost every conceivable subject. 
May be purchased by topics. Ellen Keener Teter, 315 La- 
fayette Ave., Palmerton, Penna. 


RAPID VOCABULARY BUILDER by world-famous authority. 
Send $1.00 to Writer's Research Service, Dept. A-V, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 


Nati 


sed textbock 


MARKETS 


SALES COME FASTER if you know exactly what the editor 
needs. Professional writer-editor offers detailed, current in- 
formation on what eight men’s magazines are buying. 
$2.00. Box 1424, Grand Central Station, NYC 17. 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gagwriters. Full 
of new cartoon markets, tips, hints, cartoon and gag- 
writing lessons and cartoon news. Send for free copy. 
Information Guide, 2776 California Court, Lincoh., Nebr. 


PLAYWRIGHTS! List of over 100 Broadway and Off-Broad- 
way Producers. Mail $1.00 to Writer’s Research Service, 
Dept. A-1, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


VLL TELL YOU WHERE TO SELL. Professional individual list 
of markets for your manuscript $2.00. M. Halm, Box 25, 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


MARKET LISTS to fit your needs! Get back numbers of 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST listing various types of markets 
for your manuscripts. 25¢ each postpaid. October, 1956 
(Little Magazines). August, 1957 (Book Publishers). Se 


tember, 1957 (Specialized Magazines). October, 1957 
(British Markets; Religious Magazines). November, 1957 
(Syndicates; Greeting Cards; Amateur Plays). December, 


1957 (Business (Trade) Magazines; Company Publications). 
January, 1958 (Handy Market List of General Magazines). 
February, 1958 (Juvenile Magazines). March, 1958 (Poetry, 
Including Light Verse). April, 1958 (Fillers). Send 25c 
each (coin or stamps) to AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 
National Bank of Topeka Blidg., Topeka, Kansas. 
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BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


| enclose remittance for my _ subscription: 


_____$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 
_$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 


50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25¢ each) 


City & State 


OPPORTUNITIES 


LOOKING FOR IDEAL place to write at unbelievably low cost? 
For information address: WRITEHAVEN, Route 2, Box 1-A, 
Winslow, Arkansas. 


WANT A HAPPY LIFE — See my ad on page 24. Anthony 
Oliver. 

WE WANT free lance interview type articles with successful 
hearing aid dealers anywhere in world. Write for instruc- 
tions. National Hearing Aid Journal, 309 Commerce Bldg., 
Sioux City, lowa. 


SERVICES 


CAN YOU WRITE? Talent determined through handwriting 
analysis. Send one page of writing and 2 to Box 69, 
Northville, Michigan. 


BLACK AND WHITE photographs of Ireland. Keegan Photos, 
Creskill, N. J. 


YOUR STORIES adapted for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, 
Page 27. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


PERSONALS 


LEARN TO ANALYSE handwriting. Complete correspond 
course, materials, and personal instruction. $35. Royce, 
1837 Pennsylvania St., Allentown, Pa. Handwritings an- 


alysed $1. 


Ay SOCIAL 
, Correspondence Club 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
pene to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
ind compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service .. . 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


Coming to 
New York? 
Drop in 
for a chat 
about your 
book. 


VANTAGE POINTS 


Published by 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
Branch Offices: Washington, D. C., Chicago, Iil., and Hollywood, Calif. 


Our contracts 
assure you of 
National 
Advertising 
on your 
book. 
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Famous Home Economist 
Praises Vantage Book in 
Widely Syndicated Column 


Prudence Penny, one of the na- 
tion’s best known newspaper and 
magazine writers on home eco- 
nomics, recently devoted an_ en- 

tire column to Castor 
Tongko’s Paradise 
Cook Book, published 
by Vantage Press. 
She called it an “in- 
teresting new cook- 
book . . . small and 
easy to read. You'll 
enjoy it...” Tongko is a world- 
renowned chef and heads the kitchen 
of famed Scotty-Villa in California. 
His book also features Chinese and 
Filipino dishes, (Regular price is 
$5.00, but if you will write us, men- 
tioning this ad, we'll send you a 
copy for only $2.50. Offer good only 
until June 15, 1958.) 


Noted Songwriter’s 
Book Mentioned in 
Congressional Record 


Almost two full columns in the 
March 10, 1958, issue of the Con- 
gressional Record were devoted to 
songwriter L. Wolfe Gilbert and his 
book, Without Rhyme or Reason, 
published by Vantage Press. This 
significant tribute to Mr. Gilbert, 
his songs, and his book was inserted 
in the Record at the request of Sen- 
ator John Sparkman of Alabama. 

The item starts as follows: “Mr. 
President, one of the most popular 
songs ever sung by the American 
people is Waitirg for the Robert E. 
Lee. That fine old song was written 
by L. Wolfe Gilbert forty-six years 
ago. Mr. Gilbert, by the way, is 
celebrating his 50th anniversary as 
a song writer.” 

Gilbert is also the author of Ra- 
mona, Down Yonder, Jeannine, I 
Dream of Lilac Time, My Mother's 
Eyes, Don’t Wake Me Up, Let Me 
Dream, O! Katherina, The Peanut 
Vendor, and scores of other famous 
song hits. 


Barbara Burman (I.), John Regnell and 
Carolyn Berleman of STORIES ‘N STUFF 
on Station WILL, Urbana, IIl., look over 
Alice Napjus’ book, The Magic Chair. 


Over 2100 Dealers, Wholesalers, Libraries 
Ordered Vantage Press Books in 1957 


Vantage Salesman Calls 
on Midwest Booksellers 


Wm. Kroll, Assistant Sales Man- 
ager of Vantage Press, recently 
visited dealers and wholesalers 
in Chicago, Detroit and Cleve- 
land, Kroll called on such stores 
as Marshall Field, Carson-Pirie- 
Scott, and Kroch-Breniano in 
Chicago. In Detroit, he visited 
L. Hudson, Cokesbury, and 
others; and in Cleveland, he 
ealled on many more booksellers, 
including Higbee Company and 
Halle Bros. Kroll presented and 
sold many late Vantage titles, 
both fiction and non-fiction. This 
is but one of many services 
Vantage Press offers, so if your 
book is ready for publication 
now, send it to us for our free 
iditorial and Sales Report. 


Other Items of Interest. . . 


Bethany Publishing House, Elgin, 
Illinois, has selected We Ordinary 
Preachers, by Raymond Shipman, 
as one of its books-of-the-month. 
Bethany placed a substantial first 
order as a result... Jimmy Pow. 
ers, noted sports columnist for the 
New York Daily News (circulation: 
4,000,000), devoted a full column to 
Footlights, Fistfights and Femmes, 
The Story of Jimmy Lake, by Helen 
Giblo ... Radio Station WILL, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, recently adapted 
Vantage’s The Magic Chair, and 
Other Stories, by Alice James Nap- 
jus, for use on its children’s pro- 
gram called Stories ’N Stuff. (Pic- 
ture below.) 


New York, N.Y.—By actual count, 
2137 dealers, wholesalers and li- 
braries ordered books from Vantage 
Press during 1957, thus making the 
year one of the best in Vantage his- 
tory, from a sales standpoint. 

Orders came from virtually every 
state in the Union, including Canada 
and some foreign nations. They 
came from one-man bookshops and 
huge department stores from 
university libraries and public li- 
braries ... from private clubs and 
organizations .. . and from a host 
of other sources 


How the business originated 

These orders resulted chiefly from 
the sales promotion and publicity 
campaigns staged by Vantage 
Press. tadio and television pub- 
licity, newspaper stories, publication 
advertising, direct mail circulars 
and catalogs, autograph parties, 
window displays, mail order cam- 
paigns, sales trips to various cities 
—all these contributed to the im- 
pressive record chalked up by the 
Vantage Sales Department during 
1957. 

Would you like to have your book 
considered for publication by Amer- 
ica’s largest subsidy publisher— 
Vantage Press? Fill in and mail 
the coupon below for our free, 24- 
page brochure. It has many valu- 
able ideas for every writer who is 
looking for a publisher. 


VANTAGE PRESS INC. 
New York @ Washington, D.C. 
Chicago @ Hollywood 


| Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon! 
(Mail to office nearest you) 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB, 


In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
In Midwest: 220 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 
In Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


Please send me your free 24-page illustrated book- 


120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. | 


Name 


Address 


| let explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


FREE! | 


| 


| i 


